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Moaning of the Sea. 


Something there is bentes> that constant moan 
hat utterance seeks in vain ; 

Like some dim memory some hidden tone 

That, helpless, haunts the brain. 


Ww. W. Story. 
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The Truth About Sheep-Herding. 


Imagine yourself alone on the open prairie, 
with nothing but sky above you, and nothing but 
sand, rocks, grass, mesquit bushes and sheep 
around you as far as the eye can reach. Imagine 
the sheep wandering around in the shade of the 
scrubby bushes, while the sun shone down on 
them so directly that even the shade is unen- 
durably hot. 

Imagine yourself thus alone for seven days in 
the week, and four weeks in a month for eight 
months on a stretch, and then you will have 
some idea of the life of a sheep-herder on the 
plains of southwest Texas. It is as romantic as 
turning a grindstone, and in comparison with it, 
hoeing potatoes is an exciting and exhilarating 
pursuit. 

One man generally has charge of from a thou- 
sand to eighteen hundred sheep. It would 
scarcely be accurate to say that he is the king 
and they are his subjects, fer his control of them 
comes very far from being absolute and despotic. 
It would do better to say that the sheep form a 
little republic of which the herder is the presi- 
dent. Sometimes he makes them do as he 
pleases, but just as often he shapes his own course 
to suit their preferences. 

For instance, he gets up in the morning, not 
when he begins to feel that he has’ slept long 
enough, but in time to get his breakfast over 
before the sheep get ready to start on their day’s 
tramp. If he consulted his own pleasure in the 
matter, he would doubtless sleep longer. As it 
is, he gets up when the first, faintest streaks of 
dawn begin to appear in the east. 

It takes very little time to prepare his break- 
fast of coffee and corn bread and bacon, and the 
dishwashing takes less time still. There are 
two reasons for this latter fact: one is that water 
is generally too scarce to waste on such luxuries 
as cleanliness, and the other is that dishwashing 
is not considered a very important matter, any- 
way. 

When the sheep begin to move out, the herder 
generally offers some suggestion as to the course 
they shall take. He does this by turning the 
leaders in the direction he prefers, and he sees to 
it that the country grazed over one day is not 
grazed over the next. Then begins the long, 
weary, monotonous, uneventful day. 

He must see to it that the sheep neither scatter 
out too much, nor huddle too close together. He 
yells at an occasional coyote skulking around in 
the chaparral brush, but this done, all is done. 
The sheep are, for the most part, allowed to 
follow their own sweet will. 

The flock scatters out sometimes until it isa 
quarter of a mile across. Then the herder sits 
or lies on top of some little elevation of ground, 
and looks listlessly around at what is going on 
about him. The sheep browse and the herds- 
man nods; sometimes he dreams day-dreams, 
and sometimes he dreams the dreams of genuine 
sleep. 

When a sheep starts off as if he were going 
too far away from the herd, he yells at it. If 


this does not suffice, he throws a rock just ahead | 


of it. This generally turns the animal, but in 
extreme cases the herder gets down from his 
perch and runs to “head him off.” This, how- 
ever, has reference only to the leaders of the 
flock. If these are kept all right, the others are 
not likely to get far wrong. 

The inexperienced hand at the business is apt 
to stay behind the flock and try to drive them 
together, but the experienced herder knows better. 
He stays in front, and makes the faster ones 
slow a little in order that the young and sick 
ones may keep up. The sheep are naturally 
inclined to travel slowly, but it is the herder’s 
duty to make them travel slower still. It is 
about the laziest kind of life imaginable. 

The frontiersmen of Texas have a saying that 
no man who has taught school five years or 
herded sheep one year is ever fit for anything 
else. 
philosophy in the former statement, but the 
latter certainly sounds reasonable enough. 

By the middle of the afternoon the sheep have 
generally grazed some two or three miles from 
their starting-place, and shortly afterward the 
herdsman starts them back again. They travel 
in their usual easy fashion, and reach the “bed- 
ding-place’’ about nightfall. 

The bedding-place is simply one special spot 
of ground where the sheep always sleep. The 
herder’s tent is in the middle of it, but aside 
from this there is nothing to distinguish it from 
any other place. One might think that the task 
of “bedding” a thousand or eighteen hundred 
sheep would be a formidable one, but on the 
contrary it isa very simple affair. The herder 


simply huddles them up into a compact mass 

around the tent, and that ends the operation. 
There they sleep, the president of the little 

republic in the centre, and a compact body-guard 
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of his citizens all around him. The flock huddles 
so close together as to be hardly as much as fifty 
| yards across. If a wolf gets after them in the 
night, they may stampede so far as to run from 
one side of the tent to the other, but no force on 
earth can compel them to leave it altogether. 
Often the herder has to wake and take a shot 
at some marauder during the night, but as soon 





it may be more or less difficult to see the | hatch. 


| as this is done he lies down and goes to sleep 
again, The sheep consider the man as their 


.| protector, and he even grows to look upon them 


in the same light. 
| Such is the ordinary life of the sheep-herder, 
| but at certain times he has work enough to keep 
him busy. When any of the sheep show signs 
of taking the “scab,” the herder notifies the 
foreman at his next weekly or monthly visit, 
and shortly afterward a wagon from the ranch 
headquarters brings a big vat full of water and a 
solution of tobacco juice. The reader can imagine 
that to pick a thousand sheep up bodily, one at a 
time, and dip them in this solution is no easy job. 
Then when winter comes, and the flock has to 
be fed, the matter is still worse. The only thing 
fed to the sheep is the underground root or tuber 
of a plant called “so-to.” This isa bush about 
four feet high, and has something that looks like 
a cabbage as part of its underground root. To 
dig up these bushes on a cold, sleety day, and 
feed them to a flock of half-starved and well- 
nigh frozen sheep, is no pleasant task. 


P. W. Horn. 
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Futile Rebellion. 


The Chevalier de Pontgibaud was one of the 
little band of Frenchmen who crossed the 
Atlantic to aid the American colonists in gaining 
their independence. He had a very adventurous 
spirit, and that he possessed also an unreasonable- 
one becomes evident from an incident of his 
childhood, when, like many other little rebels, 
he had to eat humble-pie afterward. He 
writes : 


One day at dinner my grandmother said to 
me, “My ae will you have some spinach ?” 
mH don’t] e spinach,” 1 replied. +. hm 

Ai. your , you ough e 
evel in , im gil tote sine open.” 
cannot eat tt * 


“you will eat . and down came my plate 
with the spinach on it. 

My own recollection of the event is hazy, but 
it appears that I took the plate and threw awa: 
the spinach, much to the grief of my gran 
mother and the astonishment of everybody 
present. 

“Go to mgs own room,” said my grandmother, 
and I went. 

She was far more troubled by the occurrence 
than I was; for she knew that Ty was disobedient, 
and I could only see that it was wrong to try to 
make me eat spinach. 

“Le page,” she said, finally, to her old servan 
“go to my grandchild, and tell him to come 

my on ; and here is a louis you may 
give him from me.’ 

The servant had no doubt whatever of the 
success Of his mission, and he wound up by 
Saying : 

‘Come, monsieur le chevalier, here is a louis 
which your good gran her ¢ me to 
give you. So come and beg her pardon, ont. eat 
your spinach like a good boy. 

I threw down the lenin, “Does 
mother think,” 1 cried, “that Tens tor ribed 
into making an apology ° . 





I suppose I was very proud of this reply, for 
I often used to think of it afterward, and do | 
still sometimes, though now I estimate it at | 
what it is worth. As to the domestic drama, it | 
cheval ape eo of ah, —_ Bye the pod 
evalier ean apo is spinach, an 
was pardoned by his Lop age Oi But I have 
disliked spinach from that day 


~ 
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Pullers and Climbers. 


A sailor’s reminiscences, by F. B. Williams, 
contain some severe strictures on certain crews 
who seem to learn nothing whatever in the 
course of a voyage. In one case, the mate 
apologized to a visitor on board ship for the 
looks of his vessel. 

“With such a crew as we've got,” said he, 
‘we shall be lucky to get home at all. They’ve 
been aboard six months now, and don’t know as 
much as they did at the start. 


“Here,” he continued. “I’ll show you what 
kind of sailors they are after six months’ prac- 
tice. See that snatch-block lying there on the 
main-hatch? Well, I'll bet a new hat not one 
of °em knows what it is.” 

Four or five of the crew were standing talking 
at the weather rail, just abreast of the main- 


“Bring me that snatch-block off the main-hatch, 
one of you,” said the mate in an ordinary tone 


of voice. 

Every man jack of them made a break for the 
hatch, fell over it and the block, and ~~. 4-7 
round the lee side of the deck-house. y the 
time they had found out what they had been 
sent for, emery had time to be reminded of 
a story. One of these narrations was especially 
to the point. 

“Tt makes me think,” said the visitor, “of a 
Cape Cod schooner we sighted once, when we 
were homeward bound from Bombay. She 
was about fifty miles 2 Sem, and though the 
weather was fine and she a fair wind, her 
gaff-topsails were both furled; and as we passed 
close to windward of her, we saw all hands aft 
on the p, drinking coffee and eating dough- 
nuts. Our captain hailed and asked if anything 
was the matter. 

“*Yes,’ said the Cape Codder, ‘there’s a lot 
the matter. I’ve got a crew of as fellers as 
ever you see, but there aint no climbers among 











7em. Cap’, I’ll trade ye two good pullers for 
one climber |?” 
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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C will be pl to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
POCKET KODAK FILMS! 
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ELOCUTION 


and Dramatic Action. 

SPECIAL SIX MONTHS’ COURSE. 
Pupils trained for TEACHERS 
nd fitted for the PLATFORM. 

To enable you to decide whether you have 

Special } talent_or not, we offer you TWO WEEKS’ 
E. BENNETT BUREAU and AD- 

CUTION, 175 Tremont 


Street, Boston. Call or send for ANNC JUNCE MENTS. 


Burdett 
College 











Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at an 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus 


694 Washington Street, Snsiens 
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The Perfectly Harmless Hair-Grower. A food 
for the hair that nourishes the roots. Cures 
Dandruff, , a and all Diseases of the Scalp. 


PREVENTS BALDNESS 
and the Falling Out of the Hair. $1.00 per bottle. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
++-Ciroutlars Free... 
JOHN MEDINA, Sole Mfr., Boston, Mass. 
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To Succeed in Cooking 
you need 


Slade’s 
Spices. 


Slade’s Spices 
will go further 
| and produce bet- 
ter results than 
other brands... 
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SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 


Ask Your Grocer for Slade’s. 


D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | 

















This “Athietic Outfit’ 


A GIFT. 


_ Boxing G2 loves, a full set of four 
ade of French Kid, filled 
with curled h 

Given with an order  & 

Tilden’s Teas and Baking P. 


Striking Bag, a heavy D. & M. 
Bag such as used in 
el gymnasi- 
pd, of the country, 
all fittings com- 
lete. Given with an order 
0 Ibs. of Tilden’s Teas and 


Remember we pay all 
express charges, also send 
you the Premium with your 


you plenty o 
er goods and collect money. 
Send for Order Sheets and 
Premium List. 
TILDEN TEA CO., Dept.14, 
Brockton, Mass. 








To Wash Clothes, 


Dishes, Silverware, Pots, Pans, 
Windows, Woodwork, &c., use 


HERSOMS. 
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Trade-Mark 
Registered 
Oct. 1, 1889. 
IT WORKS 
LIKE 
MAGIC. 
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YOUR GROCER 
SELLS IT. 


Useful Present el 2c, Package. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THOS. HERSOM & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
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DAINTY 
DESSERTS 


FOR: 


DAINTY 
PEOPLE’ 


FREE with order or send 2c. stamp to cover 





Book _ contains tested 
recipes for making 70 easy, delicious, wholesome 


A Real Help to Housekeepers. 


KNOX’S 


ACIDULATED 


GELATINE 


QUICKEST & sisolve. 


Ask your Grocer for it, 
or send 5 cents for rand a ~~ 
only — flavor an sugar to make 
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Endorsed rt Pal cooking | 


Buy Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


At your Grocer’s, | at. somes postpaid r5c. 
2 for 25c.) 
Pink gelatine for fancy desserts with every pkg. 


C. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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Dollar Motor. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Battery Table Lamp, 
$2.75 Complete. 
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she saw the dim land fly behind them as the | 


the long stretches of pale moonlit woods and 
cotton-fields—on toward the mystery they 
called the North. Ferieda put up the curtain 
again, and then fell asleep; and the moon 
looked tranquilly at the wet trace upon her 
cheek, for the moon had accompanied a great 
many little Southern girls on their way to try 
their fortunes in the world, and she who 


“For shining in the distance, | The shades were raised, and by the light that | thought she had no tears to shed was crying in 
| spread from the small ventilators of the car | her sleep. 


It was late in the morning when she woke, 


stars throbbed like the | closer to the window, so that she could rest | dressing-room to bathe. Almost every berth 


throbbing of a heart. The pines sighed | against them while she kept on looking out. 


drowsily. The other worlds seemed swaying 
close and closer to the sleeping earth. } 


The shadowy trees swept past, and the warm 
September wind came through the narrow strip | 


At the railroad station in a little Southern | of netting where the sash was raised. Some- 
village the train-signal ticked off its swift, ‘times light twinkled from a village station or a | porter, as she passed. 
warning strokes. Two carriage-lamps gleamed | switch, but the rest was all a swift rushing, When she went into the dining-car she found | had the pretty note of deference that well-bred 
through the dark, and with a swirl of wheels | through the great, vague shadows of the night- | her fellow-passengers lingering over their coffee | men use toward gentlewomen. 
and muffled fall of hoofs in the deep sand, a | enfolded land. 


phaeton drew up beside the platform. A boy | 
sprang from it, and reached out both 
hands to the girl who followed him. 
She ran forward and put her arms 
around the horse’s neck. 

“Good-by !” she cried, softly ; “good- 
by 1” 

The boy crossed the wide ray of light 
that streamed from the telegraph 
window, and disappeared into the 
gloom. The train-signal ticked off its 
swift, warning strokes. “Good-by!” 
the girl said, and her voice trembled a 
little, but she had no tears to shed. 
She stroked the horse’s drooping head 
again, and then she, too, went on into 
the dark. 

“Edwin?” a 

“Here I am. I’ve been feeling to 
see if everything was all right. We've 
only three minutes, you know.” 

She came stumbling over her own 
trunks and bag. The boy caught her 
and drew her to her feet. 

“Three minutes !”’ she echoed, looking 
through the shadows toward the west. 
“How strange it is!” 

“What's strange ?”’ 

“Everything,” she said. They stood 
together, holding hands. 

“It is strange,” the girl went on in 
a low voice, “how little there is to say 
just at the end! And yet it is so strange 
it ought to set us talking. Edwin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Say something.” Her grasp tightened 
on his hand. If he had not known her 
to be fearless, he would have thought 
she was afraid. 

“There isn’t anything to say,” he 
answered, after a slight pause. 

“Then say good-by! See, there’s the 
train! Good-by, Edwin—oh, good-by! 
good-by !”” 

He did not speak. 

“Tell me good-by !” the girl entreated, 
her voice almost drowned by the incoming | 
train. “Don’t you realize it? I am going 
away! Tell me good-by! It’s not like farewell. | 
It’s ‘God be with you till we meet again.’ ” 

“Tt’s all the same,” he answered, doggedly. 
“I’ve never said it. You are the last one I | 


would say it to. If you forget, Ferieda,—if | one free to bring her to the train, and they had 


your new life takes you up and leaves no place | 
for us,—it will be time enough to say good- | 
by.” 

He put his arm round her and she clung to | 
him, and once more, if he had not known her | 
always, he would have been sure she was | 
afraid. 

“Good night!” he added, kissing her. 
“Remember to write to me.” 

“T will!” she murmured, as the train came 
in. The porter sprang down from the Pullman, 
took her bag, and hurried her on board with 
him. The train scarcely came to a full stop, 
and it was going on again in its fast time | 
between New Orleans and New York. There | 
was no light by which a waved farewell might 
be seen. 

She knew that Kdwin stood just as she left 
him on the platform, and she knew that he 
would turn away and get into the carriage and 
drive home. It would be midnight when he 
reached there. Home! The days and nights | 
and weeks and months must follow one another, 
and still she would not be going home. 

She crept between the curtains of her berth, 
and ducked her head from the low ceiling, and 
slowly and painfully got out of her dress, and | 





| of the pines and hear the mocking-birds, that 
| would sing just as gaily after she was gone, 


A sense of loneliness and self~lependence 


‘* OPPOSITE A GENTLEMAN WHO GLANCED AT HER FROM TIME TO TIME.”’ 


came to her. She had not travelled by herself | 
before, and she was starting out to go so far! 
It would have seemed less lonely if she had | 
been able to set out by day, when every one | 
was at the station and the village was astir; | 
but her cousin, Edwin Fairfax, was the only 


had the station to themselves. 

“And I was so anxious to go!” she whis- 
pered. “Oh, will they all be there when I 
come home?” She was thinking of herself as 
very far away already, and the knowledge of 
all that must happen before she should see 
home again, and feel the great warm presence 


lay heavy on her heart. 

The shadows of the world outside grew 
deeper as the train cut through the closeness 
of some woods. Then it came out again, and | 
sped along bare savannahs till the moon rose 
in the east. Ferieda was less lonely after that. 
She watched the moon climb up and up, until 
it looked down at her in her berth. 

The train-bell jangled, the train slowed, the | 
desolate sound of men hurrying in the dark | 
outside came to her ears. Light poured in on | 
her from a great reflector, and she drew her | 
eurtain down. Conductors and porters were | 
shouting, and baggage-trucks rolled back and 
forth. From the shouting she learned that the | 
station was Mobile. She had not been two | 
hours in the train. 

The bell rang again, the whistle sounded, | 





occupants were gone, for which Ferieda felt 
unutterably thankful. 
“Breakfast in the dining-car, miss,” said the 


at the rows of little tables. The flowers, the 
bright gleam of table-linen, the morning faces 





of the travellers made 
her feel happier and 


less lonely than she | 


had been. 
A waiter in snow- 


white linen with a} 


white cap took her to a table opposite a gentle- 
man who glanced at her from time to time, but 
did not pass her the salt which was near his 
plate, nor put down the newspaper he was 
reading. He seemed to be middle-aged with a 
suspicion of gray hair, and the well-cared-for 
look of some one who has all his life been used 
to luxury. He left the table soon after Ferieda 
came, but when she returned to the Pullman she 
found him established in the section, of which 
each owned half. He rose with a courtesy she 
had not expected from him. 

“Shall I disturb you?” he asked, glancing 
toward the smoking-room. 

“Not at all,” replied Ferieda, and with a sigh 
of relief he sank down into his place again. 
He seemed to be a very lazy man. 

“That’s very kind of you,” he said. “There 
are some men out there who would talk to me, 
and it’s such a bore to talk.’ 

Ferieda laughed softly, and looked out of the 
window at the rich brown Georgia hills. They 
travelled in silence the rest of the morning, 


| only once he searched in his light overcoat that 


lay with his luggage on the floor with hers, and 
brought out a book which he handed to her. 
“Tt’s one of the latest good stories,” he said. 
“Thought you might not have seen it.’’ 

“T haven’t,”’ said Ferieda, “I shall be glad to 
read it, thank you,” and they travelled on. 
They went to luncheon together, and this time 
he did not read. They had reached a country 
where every other station which they passed 
was marked with a red cross, and he pointed out 


hung it from the hook beside the window. | and they pulled out of the city and on through | to her the places where battles had been fought. | 
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“Were you in the war?” asked Ferieda, to 

| whom the war came very close indeed. 
| He laughed long and heartily. “That’s the 
| worst yet,”’ he cried. “I must tell Peggie that. 
| Oh, my gray hairs! That is the worst thing 
yet. Peggie is my sister,”’ he explained, quiet- 
ing down at last. “She is very sensitive about 
my hair, because people take me to be older 
than I am, but no one ever thought me old 

enough to have been in the war!” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Ferieda, at once. 


tops the great Southern | engine gathered speed. She packed her pillows | put on her things, and slipped out to the | “It was very rude of me, and yet so many of 


|our men were only boys—young boys when 


| but hers was made up for the day and the | they went in. My father was the oldest in his 


| mess, and he was just eighteen.” 

“Your father. was in the war?’ he said, with 
| interest. He had very nice gray eyes when he 
| took the trouble to open them, and his voice 


“All through the war,” she said. “He was 
in Van Dorn’s cavalry, and he was wounded 
several times and had a sunstroke so 
that he was never well afterward. But 
he and mamma were engaged just as the 
war broke out, and after he was 
wounded she would not give him up, so 
they were married and lived on the 
plantation where I was born. He died 
in the yellow-fever epidemic of ’79, and 
so did my brother and two sisters. I 
was just a baby and I didn’t catch it, 
and since then mamma, and my aunt, 
and my Cousin Edwin have lived alone, 
except for the darkies. When we need 
money we sell some land, but there’s 
nothing much to need money for. We've 
lots of saddles, and a carriage or two, 
and furniture left over from before the 
war, and boats—oh, the loveliest boats !’’ 
Her listener leaned forward, charmed 
with her naive account. He had seen 
several old Southern mansions furnished 
with things left over from the war, and 
personally he had always thought them 
rather desolate. 

“So there’s not much to need money 
for,” he repeated, musingly. 

“Not usually,” said Ferieda, who 
would have thought it very rude and ill 
at ease to preserve silence when her 
neighbor chose to talk, “but I find it 
convenient just now, when I wish to 
study in New York.” 

“You are going to school?” he asked. 

Ferieda drew herself unconsciously a 
little straighter in her seat. “I am a 
writer,” she said. “That is, I have 
written, and I mean to make it my 
profession. I am going to New York 
to be in touch with literary things.” 

“Ah—and may I ask what is your nom de 
| plume ?” 

“T write under my own name,” said Ferieda ; 
| “Ferieda Fairfax. I have not had anything 
published yet, and only one story accepted, but 
the editors sent me two hundred and fifty 
dollars, which I am investing in experience.” 

“That is a great deal of money,” said her 
companion, with interest. ‘It must have been 
a serial story.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “a story down home 
about a boy called ‘Little Sugar.’ He’s quite 
a character, a real one, you know. I wonder 
| why we are stopping so long on this mountain ?” 

They looked out of the window. Brakemen 
and conductors and porters were going back 
and forth along the track-side, and the train 
had been at a standstill for some minutes. 

“If you will excuse me, I’ll go and see,” he 
|said. “We can’t be taking water, and we 
haven’t run over anything.”’ 

Ferieda bent her head and sat waiting, won- 
dering if the experience she had come in search 
of had begun to come already in the shape of 
a railroad accident. Soon her fellow-passenger 
came back. 

“It’s a freight wreck ahead,” he explained. 
“It will delay us for hours while they clear the 
track. Won’t you put on your things and come 
out to breathe fresh air? A number of ladies 
are out now.” 

“T should like to,” said Ferieda. So they 
went back into the Pullman for their hats, and 
stepped down into the bright afternoon sun- 
shine. They looked at the men clearing the 
track ahead; they strolled with other passen- 
gers down the steep mountain-side and gathered 
autumn leaves. Ferieda felt like a caged thing 
set free, and the stranger watched her enthusi- 
asm indulgently, almost sharing in it. 

“This will make us very late getting into the 
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city to-norrow,” he said, when they were on 
their way again. “Even if we make up some- 
thing, we shall not reach New York before night. 
If your friends are coming to meet you, I should 
telegraph from Alexandria. The conductor will 
know by that time how much we can make up.” 

“T am not going to friends,” said Ferieda, 
“but to a boarding-house. I didn’t expect any 
one to meet me, but if you think they would —” 

“Well, no,” he said, smiling, “that is a different 
matter. I fancied that you were going to friends.” 
He did not add, “You are too young to be going 
to New York without friends,” but that was 
what he thought. 


(To be continued.) 





The Accident to the Fast Mail. 


United States government and the rail- 

ways which handle the overland fast mail 
between Chicago and San Francisco, the railway 
companies forfeit five hundred dollars every time 
the train is an hour late. All the train hands 
of the lines over which the daily fast mail flies 
appreciate the importance of this train. 

If you observe the employés of the North- 
Western at Chicago, for instance, about the time 
the fast mail is due to leave, you will find them 
all on the lookout. The yardmen have the 
switches set for her. Incoming passenger-trains 
are thrown upon sidings and everything is kept 
in readiness for the departure of the mail. The 
engineer has his engine out forty minutes before 
leaving-time. He oils her carefully, looks her 
over, and then races her up and down a short 
side track to “knock the water out of her,’’ as he 
would express it; to dry her cylinders and get 
her fire well started. Finally, when he is given 
the signal to go, he pulls out. 

There are no passengers—only four or five 
mail-cars, with the postal clerks and trainmen. 
With a good rail the run is a light one and the 
going easy, but when the pilot splits the west 
wind that sweeps all the way from Iowa, or 
when the sleet comes down from Wisconsin and 
pelts the cab and car windows, the run is hard. 

To hold a locomotive at fifty miles an hour 
against a head wind that is blowing forty the 


A CCORDING to the agreement between the 


other way means that you are meeting the gale | rigging. 


at a ninety-mile gait, and the effect of it, if you 
held your bare head out of the window, would 
be much as if your hair were being torn out by 
the roots. 

It was ine storm like this that the fast mail 
lost an hour and ten minutes one winter’s day 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 

For more than an hour a big black locomotive 
had stood waiting, under steam, at the station in 
Omaha, where the Union Pacific takes the 
mail-train from the North-Western, to haul ita 
tliousand miles or more to the west and then 
hand it over to the California company at Ogden, 
Utah. “The old man,” as the raven-haired 
general manager at Omaha was called, having 
learned that the fast mail was an hour late, had 
gone down to the station to see the driver of the 
big black engine. 

“We can’t stop to change engines to-night, 
Tom,” said the manager, eying the old engineer. 
“Can you stand it to slam her right through ?” 

“That’s for you to say,” said the engineer, 
Tom Boyden, as he watched a drop of tallow 
cool and whiten on the top of a cold steel pin. 

“The wind is going down,” said the official, 
looking away toward the west, where the red, 
round sun was sinking in the snow at the edge 
of a cloudless sky. 

“Tt’ll be bitter cold,” said Boyden, placing the 
tallow pot on the tank and wiping his hands 
with a piece of white waste. 

The general manager made no reply, but he 
saw plainly that the old engineer was not over- 
anxious to do a double divicion on such a night, 
and he hardly blamed him. Boyden’s house 
stood near the track, and for the past hour Mrs. 
Boyden and the children had been watching at 
the window to wave the old engineer “‘good-by.” 

At last the delayed train came thundering in. 
They cut the engine off while the train was still 
in motion, and shot her in on a siding, and before 
the wheels under the mail-cars had stopped 
rolling, ear-inspectors were hitting them with 
hard hammers, and the big Union Pacific engine 
was backing on to the train. 

“There’s a hundred in it for you, Boyden,” 
said the general manager, looking up to the cab 
window, “if you put that train over the switch 

. at Widefield less than an hour late.” 

The engineer made no reply, but smiled down 
at the official, who always lived near his engine- 
men and knew them, and valued them for just 
what they were worth. 

“T intend to try, and to do my best,” observed 
the driver, when the engine had touched and the 
trainmen were testing the air. There was 
just the faintest hint of resentment in his tone, 
and the observing official was quick to detect it. 

“IT knew you would, Tom,” he answered, “but 
2 little stake adds interest to the race.” 





with a smile and a salute. It was dark when he 
passed his humble home, but he could see his 
wife there in the lamplight and the children 
waving hands at him. “There goes the first 
white marker—a mile is so quickly made,’”’ mused 
Boyden, as he cut the great lever back ‘a notch 








and gave her half an inch of throttle. But that 
one mile was only a drop in the bucket. Two 
hundred and ninety-nine more still lay between 


pee and the far-away switch, over which he 


hoped to put the fast mail less than an hour late. 

The fireman hung out at the open window to 
get a breath of fresh air, for he had been kept 
close to the furnace door. Now a ribbon of 
white steam fluttered from the dome and trailed 
back over the top of the train; the postal clerks 
shuffled the mail; the red faded from the west, 
and sleeping villages began to brush by under 
Boyden’s window. And while the weary world 
pulled the dark curtain of night over her cold 
shoulders and sank quietly to rest, the watcher 
in the engine cab stood at the window, his hand 
on the throttle and his eye on the rail. 

Here and there local passenger-trains waited 
impatiently at flag-stations for the fast mail, and 
now and then they saw long, black freight-trains 
at lonely sidings, the crews of which swore at 
them as the freight engine slipped and snorted 
trying to start too many cars whose axles had 
| chilled in the dope-boxes. 

It was nearly midnight when the general 
manager took the telephone at the Omaha Club, 
called up the train-despatcher and inquired about 
Number One. 

“Sixty-two minutes late,” was the reply. 

“By jove!”’ exclaimed the manager. 
Tom’ll win out that hundred, sure. 
Sixty miles more, and if he does it in 
sixty minutes I’m a hundred out, the 
company is five hundred in. Let’s see. 
Charge U. P. incidental, one hundred 
dollars, which will be allowed, of course 
the company is four hundred dollars to 
the good, old Tom is a hundred ahead 
and the fast mail goes into Ogden on 
time.” 

Far westward, on the line, the rails 
were becoming frosty, and every little 
while Tom Boyden’s engine’s feet would 
seem to fly from under her, and the big 
wheels would revolve at a fearful rate. 
Old Tom stood up all the while now, 
with one hand on the throttle and the 
other on the sand lever, to ease her off 
and help her catch her footing before 
she stripped herself of all her rods and 


“Old 


When Boyden passed the last station 
that lay between him and the end of 
his long run, he had just twelve miles 
to do and ten minutes to do it in. 

“Heavy fire!” he yelled to the man 
over the boiler, and the fireman knew 
what was coming. 

There was a clock in the engine cab, 
|and he knew that they were going to 
| try to do twelve miles in ten minutes. 
When the fireman had filled the furnace 
up, the gray-haired driver drew the 
throttle out as far as it would go. In 
a few minutes the train began to roll so 
that the men who were riding had to 
hold fast to keep from being thrown 
against the side of the cars. The 
conductor, riding on the rear car, saw a 
solid stream of fire shooting over the top of the 
train like a red-hot hose stream, and falling 
between the receding rails. 

“That'll do!” shouted the driver to the 
sweating fireman, as he reached for the whistle. 

They had passed the last mile-post, and had 
still a whole minute to clear the switch. But 
even while the whistle blew, the big machine 
gave a sudden jerk, leaped from the track, drove 
her nose in the bank and turned a half-somersault. 
One of the big drivers, with its fearful hammer- 
blow, had broken a short section out of the 
eighty -four-pound rail that, chilled past the 
danger-point, rested rigid upon the frozen anvil, 
the earth. 

The wriggle and twist of the engine, going 
over, had uncoupled her from the train; the 
automatic air-brake, for some unaccountable 
reason, failed to work at once, and the flying 
train, jumping the short break in the rail, 
remained upon the track and rolled up to the 
division station before the air leaked out of 
the hose and set the brakes. 

The fireman, when the engine went over, was 
thrown clear of the cab into a friendly snow- 
bank, unharmed. No one could tell how he got 
there, but old Tom lay right in under the boiler, 
which was resting back down, and between the 
sand-box and the dome. The boiler was not 
touching him, for he was in the ditch; but his 
left arm, crushed and broken, was under the 
sand-box. Steam from a broken pipe was 
blowing straight into his face, and he was unable 
to move. It blinded him, and he knew that if he 
inhaled it his life would be lost. 

His right hand was free, and to his surprise he 
had hold of the fireman’s lunch-pail. He dipped 
up a bucket of snow and buried his face in it; 
the steam, striking the snow, cooled and con- 
densed, and by repeating this performance he 
was able to keep the steam out of his lungs, and 








at the same time get air enough to live on until 
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That put the old driver at his ease, and he | the steam was exhausted. In a little while help 
returned the general manager’s parting signal | came from the station, and the imprisoned driver 








| was grubbed out from under his engine. 

The locomotive that had been waiting at this 
station had been coupled on without a moment’s 
delay, and without waiting to learn the fate of 
his brother engineer, the driver had dashed away 
toward the west. 

When the local surgeon, who had been 
summoned, had succeeded in setting Boyden’s 
arm, the engineer wrote the following message 
and sent it to the general manager : 

The Ninety-seven is in the ditch. The train 
held the rail and went over the switch just fifty- 
nine minutes late, but it was a scratch and I 
don’t want the money. Tom BoyDEN. 

Nevertheless, the general manager insisted 
upon his taking the one hundred dollars. 

Cy WARMAN. 





corn-field ready for the spring 
plowing; as he had gathered 
and husked without “shocking,” 
he had now to break down 
last year’s stalks. Two horses 
hitched to an iron rail dragged 
it broadside over the ground, 
while the stalks groaned and 
crackled as they went down. 
Ephraim held the reins, and as he stumbled 
along over old furrows his thoughts were as 
sombre as the January sky overhead. At the 
barn his father was pottering about—feeding the 
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‘‘THE ENGINEER MADE NO REPLY.”’ 


calves and calling, ““Hoo-ee, hoo-ee,” to the pigs 
as he poured sour milk into their trough. 

“Oh, dear,” Ephraim thought, “what is the 
use of living in such a grind? After this comes 
plowing, then planting and plowing again, and 
haying and harvesting and corn-shucking, and 
choring and milking in winter. If we had a 
farm like the Snows’ it would be some use, but 
our little eighty is just farmed to death.” 

Ephraim went on with his thoughts. “If 
mother was only like other women! But she 
throws out more with a spoon than we can bring 
in with a shovel. I don’t see what father lets 
her go to town for—she’s sure to buy some foolish 
thing.” It was growing too dark to work; he 
unfastened the traces and left the rail in the 
field. 

“Got most through?” his father asked, as he 
came into the barn with his team. 

“It'll take most a day more,” Ephraim 
answered, ungraciously, as he led his horses to 
their stalls. “Father, have you seen mother 
since she got back from town?” he asked, as 
he came outside again. “I’ll bet she’s bought 
some useless truck. You ought to tell the 
storekeepers not to sell her things. We never 
can raise the mortgage if she keeps on.” 

“T haven’t been in yet, but I guess she hasn’t 
got much,” the old man said, defensively. He 
was taller than Ephraim, and his neck had sunk 
between his broad shoulders. His powerful 
frame was warped and twisted by a lifetime of 
hard work, ae nena s ae 
tongue. 

“She likes pevity dresses and—dangles,”’ the 
old man continued, groping for a word to express 
unknown feminine belongings. “When she was 
a girl she had ’em, and she’s never rightly learned 
to do without ’em.”’ 

Ephraim interrupted him. “I don’t know how 
that helps us,” he said, starting for the house. 

His father looked after him. ‘Wonder what’s 
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got into Eph?” he said, ruminating. “But then, 

boys get kind of fidgety.” And he went on 

about his work. 

A little woman with yellow cockscrew curs 
was fluttering about the kitchen. At first sight 
she seemed like a girl in her teens, but a secon 
glance betrayed the white hairs in her curls, 
multitude of fine ‘lines radiating from her blue 
eyes, and those telltale wrinkles in front of each 
ear. She wore a bright pink calico, made with 
innumerable rufflings and shirrings; she had a 
coral chain around her neck and a green bow at 
her throat; her hands were almost concealed by 
a fall of lace, crocheted of cotton thread. 

“OQ Eph,” she cried, as he entered the room, 
“T’ve got such a pretty new dress, and some lace 
that was so cheap! Let me show it, Eph.” 
She darted into the sitting-room and came back 
with an armful of cheap, violet silk, and with a 
piece of lace trailing from her shoulders. “‘Isn’t 
it sweet? Won’t I look nice in it?” she asked, 
and held the silk to her face to show the effect 
on her complexion. 

Ephraim frowned—his fears had been pro- 
phetic. “What is it—silk ?”’ he asked, laying his 
hand on a fold. It clung to his rough fingers, 
and he shook it off as if it had stung him. 
“Mother, what did you buy it for? You know 
we can’t afford these fixings. We're just mort- 
gaged up to the hilt now, and eighty acres can’t 
raise silk dresses.” 

“Tt was only thirty-three cents, Ephie,”’ his 
mother wheedled. 

“What you needed was a plain calico. | 
suppose you spent the butter money for this and 
charged the groceries,” he went on, unsoftened 
by her coaxing. “Did you?” 

Her faded eyes filled with tears; she picked 
at the selvedge of the silk; her silence 
was a confession. 

“And father and I haven’t a decent 
pair of boots between us, and tax-time 
coming, without speaking of the tiling 
we ought to do,” the boy went on. 

“I’m sure I work till I’m ready to 
drop,” she said, sitting down on the 
nearest chair and letting the silk slide to 
the floor unheeded. ‘“‘When I was a girl 
I had two or three satins at a time. 
While Uncle Jerry was at’ Washing- 
ton—”’ 

Ephraim shook his head impatiently, 
took the Prairie Farmer from the 
clock shelf, and sat down to read. His 
mother’s ‘sobs came in between every 
sentence, as she went on describing past 


magnificence. “I wish she’d give up 
and be an old woman,” Ephraim 
thought. 


In truth, she had clung to youth too 
long. She still wore her hair .in the 
fashion of her girlhood, and her mincing 
gait and little graces were also relics of 
that time. All the years on the farm 
had not sufficed to obliterate them. She 
did not think that it was quite “‘genteel’’ 
to know how to work. From the time 
Ephraim had been ten years old he had 
made all the butter, for his mother’s 
making was not in request among 
Shewanee grocers. 

John Glover clumped into the kitchen 
in his heavy boots. “Why, what’s the 

- matter, Alfaretta?” he asked, pausing. 

Her romantic name seemed to fit in with 

her curls and graces. 

“T got a new dress in town, and Eph 
scolded me like everything,” she whimpered. “It 
was real cheap and reasonable, but Eph’is awful 
hard on me. I guess I don’t have a very good 
time, either! I wish I lived in town, and could 
have things.” 

Her husband laid his knotty fingers on her 
bright hair. “Now, Alfaretta,” he said, “you 
know I’d like for you to wear velvet every day 
and never lift your hands. Don’t you worry 
any more about what Eph said; still, I wouldn’t 
buy any more things just now, for you see, I’ve 
got to sell my shoats for tax-money.”’ 

“Do you want to see my new dress?” his wife 
asked, brightening. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, “trot it out.” 

She gathered it up again and threw a length 
around her neck, then waited for his approval. 

“Well, now, isn’t that pretty?” the old man 
said, canting his head to one side with the air of 
a critic. “I tell you, that becomes you real well, 
Alfaretta. Sho! lace, too,” he went on in as 
admiring a tone as he could command. “My! 
won’t you be fine!” 

Behind the shelter of his paper Ephraim 
ground his teeth. “Now she’s forgotten all I 
said,” he thought. “Why will father always 
coax her up?” The futility of trying to change 
his mother’s ways came over him—but not the 
realization that his father had learned the lesson 
years before. 

When he had eaten his Supper, Ephraim lit 
his lantern, took his milk-pail and set out for the 
barn. “I guess I’ll go along with you and get 
down some hay,” his father said. 

At the gate into the feed-lot, Ephraim came to 
a halt. “Father,” he said, in a dry, rasping 
voice, “I can’t stand it any longer. We could 
only scratch a living out of the farm if mott <r 
did right, and I’m going away to see if I can’t 
feel a dollar in my palm once in a while. Why 
don’t you ever control mother ?” 

The old man sighed. “I guess there’s no use 
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in going over that ground again,” he said, 
quietly. : 

“Why isn’t she like Mrs. Snow or Caroline 
Duckett?” his son went on. “They take care of 
their houses and keep up their end of the work.” 

“She’s a heap younger and prettier-looking 
than Caroline or Mrs. Snow,” his father 
answered, “and I guess your mother’s full older 
than either of them.” 

Often before Ephraim had come upon this 
pride which his father had in his mother, despite 
her follies, and he now said more gently, “I’ll 
send you all the money I can spare to help pay 
interest on the mortgage. I’ll get something to 
do, if it’s breaking rock.” But in his heart he 
expected to find far better occupation. Had 
he not read many a time of farmer boys who 
had gone to the cities with nothing and returned 
home as princes of finance? He would make 
his father’s old age comfortable, and let his 
mother trick herself out as gaily as she pleased. 

He decided to go in the morning. While 
his father hitched up the team, he packed his 
secant belongings in his shiny, old, black leather 
valise. He ran down-stairs and found his 
inother in the pantry. “I’m going away now,” 
he said, stiffly, unable to forget that she had 

She looked up at her tall son in her bird-like 
way. “Good-by, Ephie,” she said, “don’t stay 
long. If you do, I’ll be under the ground. 

I feel dreadfully weak sometimes. Seems 
as if neither sassafras nor anything else 
ever gives me any strength.” 

“Oh, you’ll be better in the spring,” 
Ephraim said, carelessly. ““Good-by, mother,” 
and he kissed her on the cheek. 

She followed him tothe door. The rattle 
of the wagon drowned the last words of the 
little woman; but as they turned into the 
highway, Ephraim waved his hand and 
shrieked a hoarse farewell. 

“Your mother and I'll be real lonely 
without you,” the old man said, slowly and 
in some embarrassment, as they drove along. 
“You just write as often as you can. If she 
don’t answer, I will. I guess, though, you’d 
better address all your letters to her; it will 
kind of please her to open them first.” 


It was two years since Ephraim had gone 
from home, and it was the day of Alfaretta 
Glover’s funeral. 

The neighbors came from seven miles 
around. They had not altogether approved 
of her in life, but that was no reason why 
they should not pay her the respect that the 
living owe the dead. 

It was a hopeless, lowering day, and the 
resurrection of nature, and of souls, seemed 
a long way off. The sun shone fitfully, and 
the barren fields were sprinkled with a sparse 
snow. The roads were a mire under a thin 
crust of frozen mud. 

The neighbors drove into the dooryard, 
and went decorously past the kitchen door 
and around to the west entry, for at funerals 
it is not seemly to use the common means of 
entrance or exit. The coffin rested across 
two chairs in the kitchen, and beside it, with 
one hand upon its edge, sat old John Glover, 
with his head dropped forward on his 
breast. 

All the women paused by the casket 
and looked down; some of them lifted up 
their children, that they, too, might have a 
peep at the strange thing lying inside the 
long box. 
awkward sympathy, but the old man only 
nodded hopelessly, and Jet his head droop for- 
ward again. 

The first comers took good seats and talked 
together in whispers. ‘“Wasn’t it too bad they 
didn’t know where Eph was?” one woman 
remarked, in a regretful tone. “They say they 
haven’t heard from him since: last fall. Mrs. 
Snow says it pretty nearly killed his father when 
Eph stopped writing. Mrs. Glover looks real 
natural, doesn’t she?’ 

The house gradually filled with women and 
children. When it came time for the services, 
the men came in at the kitchen door and stood 
along the wall, with their hats in their hands. 
The minister and the choir came down-stairs 
and took their places. For a moment there was 
silence; then, at a word from the clergyman, the 
choir. began to sing softly : 

“Shall we meet beyond the river. 
Where the surges cease to roll?” 

As the voices of the singers died away at the 
end of the verse, the minister took his place in 
the doorway between’ the sitting-room and 
kitchen. He opened his Bible and began: “I 
am the resurrection and the life. 'Whoso believeth 
in me, shall —’ 

There was a sudden stir and a sound of voices 
in the porch. The minister stopped reading and 
frowned at the unseemly noise. Before he could 
find words of rebuke, Ephraim burst into the 
room. He looked about him wildly. “Why— 

‘what are —” he began. Then he saw his 
father, 

“What does it mean, father?” he cried, in his 
terror and bewilderment. 

John Glover raised his head, and then painfully 
= to his feet, steadying himself by his chair- 
rack, 

“What are you doing here now?’ he asked, 
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another man. 


still. 
His father paid no attention. “Every day 


that awful voice. 


Now you’ve come when she’s gone. Get out of 


he was like a madman. 

‘Don’t you think I’d have come if I’d known 
mother was dying?’”’ Ephraim replied. “I didn’t 
write because I was changing round, and wanted 
to wait till I had a good word.” 

He glanced down contemptuously at his 
clothes, worn and patched, and at his shoes, 
cracked and water-soaked. 

“Anybody can see I’ve had bad luck,” he went 
on, bitterly. “I’ve had to walk from near Elgin 


go now, father.” 


+ boy humiliate himself before the neighbors. 
“No, no, Eph!” he said, eagerly. 








‘WELL, NOW, ISN’T 


A few women offered words of | kind of crazed when I saw you come in now. 


She wanted to see you so badly! Come and see 
how nice she looks, Eph!” 

Ephraim went to the coffin-side. For a 
moment tears obscured his sight; then he saw 
his little mother, her face like marble and her 
yellow curls spread on the pillow. A _ pink 
geranium blossom was clasped in her hands, and 
they had dressed her in the violet silk about 
which she and Ephraim had quarrelled. “Why, 
she looks like a girl!” he said in wonder. “Is it 
really mother ?” 

His father leaned forward and peered down at 
the curl-wreathed face. ‘“‘She looks just as she 
did when we were married,” he said, softly. 
“Her Uncle Jerry—he that went to Congress— 
came up to me that day, and said he,—’ He 
passed his hand over his eyes. “I was forgetting 
again where I was. Neighbors, I’m not quite 
myself,’ he said, apologetically. “Eph, come 
and sit by me.” 

One of the singers gave his chair to Ephraim, 
who drew it to his father’s side and sat down. 
The old man nodded to the minister. “Preacher, 
will you go on now?” he said, with dignity. 
“Her son’s come home.” 

Brother Dean was considered a master at 
obituary sermons, and people afterward said that 
he outdid himself at Mrs. Glover’s funeral. They 
had prophesied a tame discourse, for her empty 
life did not offer much. to the moralist ; but after 
the entrance of Ephraim, he put aside his studied 
sermon, and spoke of the shortness of our life 
here and the need of daily kindness and forbear- 
ance. 


to do their fathers’ chores, and more than one 
girl washed the supper dishes while “mother’’ 
rested in her rocking-chair. 





As a result, several boys offered that evening | 


she’d say, ‘Where’s Ephie?’” he went on in | milking, his father followed him to the stable 
“She’d say, ‘Why doesn’t | and sat down on a box near the tie-up. For 
Ephie come home?’ and—God forgive me for the | some time neither spoke. 
lie—I’d say that you were coming the next day. | broke the silence. 


here!” he cried, in a sudden frenzy of rage. He | said, looking toward his boy. “How did the 
had always been a man slow to anger, but now | world use you?” he went on, before his first | 





because I hadn’t money enough to ride, but I'll | work just as badly as I did,”” Ephraim continued. 
| “When I was porter at that store that I wrote | Dolan, thoughtfully, “it’s as cold as the night we 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 





When John: Glover and Ephraim came back | 
; from the little wind-swept cemetery, and alighted | the house, “we’ll have a nice white stone with 
in a terrible voice—a voice so unlike his common | in their own dooryard again, cold and cramped, | some poetry on it,—she always liked poetry,— | noticed that men with throats like you ’’—Dolan 


| down his cheeks unheeded. 
| gone!”? 


speech that it seemed to come from the throat of | they found that Mrs. Snow had stayed at the | and perhaps an angel or an urn ontop. We'll 


house, and had supper ready. They accepted | just have it real pretty, for your mother always 


“They say mother’s dead!’’ Ephraim said, | her ministrations with the grateful helplessness | liked dangles.” 
blankly. He looked toward the coffin, but, stood | of men in trouble, but they were both glad when 


ELINOR RAYMOND MAXWELL. 
| supper was done. 
When Ephraim said that he would do the 
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NOT ALWAYS NIGHT. 


“That passed over, and this may, tod.” 
Many sorrows have come and gone, 
ain has tarried—and then passed on. 
“That passed over, and this may, too.” 
Sarah M. Houghton. 


Then the old man 


“Seems kind of lonesome, don’t it, Eph?’’ he 
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question was answered. How an Old Bachelor Went Bye-lo. 


Ephraim turned to his father. ‘The world | 
treated me badly,” he said, ina hard voice. “I | HE trumpets had just sounded retreat when 
my servant came in to pull down the 


went away with ten dollars and my satchel of 
curtains and light the lamps in my bachelor 


clothes, and I’ve come home with nothing but | 
these rags I’ve got on. And I was hungry a} quarters. Our regiment was stationed at Fort 
good many times, too.”’ Spokane, many miles from a town. 
“Sho! Now, that was too bad!” his father| “It’s very cold outside, sir,” said Dolan, as he 
answered, sympathetically. gave the fire an extra poke that sent the shadows 
“IT found lots of other fellows that wanted | flickering and dancing on the wall. “I believe, 


sir, it’s below freezo. Why, sir,” continued 





John Glover’s anger had spent itself in that | you about, I just got barely enough to live on. | marched to —” 
first burst of fury. He could not bear to see his | The five dollars I sent you was squeezed out of | 


His sentence was never completed, for just 


my victuals. When times got slack they turned | then we heard a faint, timid knock. Dolan 


“1 was just me off, and I could get no other work, and I had | opened the door and then with a half-grin he 


turned to Mme and said, “A lady to see the 
lieutenant.” 

“A lady?” I thought, and half-unconsciously 
rose to meet her. 

“Walk in, me lady,” said Dolan, rather 
ceremoniously, and then my eyes beheld a little 
figure muffled from head to toes. 

“T runned away,” came boldly from under a 
big soldier fur cap, almost covering the entire 
face. “‘I’se cold.” 

A moment later Dolan and I were both on our 
knees taking off her overshoes, leggings, and 
what to my bachelor eyes seemed interminable 
wraps. It was a pretty picture that met my 
gaze. A pair of big blue eyes, a head of brown, 
wavy hair that tumbled in all directions, and a 
little red mouth that smiled back at me. 

“Dick Ransom’s kid,’’ whispered Dolan to me; 
“the mother was buried yesterday.” 

“And the father?” I asked; but Dolan shook 
his head. 

The child seemed not at all disconcerted, and 
while she prattled away to both of us impartially 
Dolan, in a few words, told me her history. The 
substance of it was that her father was Kansom, 
a dissipated private in F Company, and Betty 
was left motherless, as Dolan had said. 

“But who’s taking care of her now ?” I asked. 

“Nobody but Ransom, sir. I suppose the kid 
was left alone and wandered off. It'll be a 
lesson to the villain,’ he coneluded, under his 
breath. 

Now as my establishment was run in a purely 
masculine fashion, and Dolan was cook, valet, 
and general factotum, the advent of a female, 
even of tender years, seemed likely to disturb 
the usual order of things. 

“About dinner, sir?” asked Dolan, actually 
interpreting my thoughts. After some little time 
we gravely decided to put a place for Betty at 
the table, but to confine her to bread and milk. 

The experiment was not a complete success. 
Though Betty’s behavior at the table was 
irreproachable, she rather upset our well-laid 
plans by asking for whatever she wanted, and to 
the everlasting disgrace of Dolan and myself, 
getting it. “After all, the little one isn’t much 
trouble,” I thought, as I drew my rocker up in 
to take to the road and tramp it home. I wish | front of the fire after dinner, reached for my 
I’d come sooner.” | pipe and lay back in reverie. 

For a time the splashing of the milk in the| “I want my mamma,” and I felt the little one 
pail was the only sound. Then his father said, |at my knee. “Betty wants her mamma!” | 
with a catch in his voice, ““You’ve come to stay, | reached down and lifted her up in my lap. 
haven’t you, Eph?” He longed, yet dreaded, to| “Shall I tell you a nice story?” I asked, 
hear the answer. | hoping to divert her thoughts from the mother 

“Yes, sir-ee,” Ephraim replied, “if you want | lying under the winter snow. “Shall I tell 
me to. I can runa farm, and I will! I’m not! Betty about the fairies?” ‘ 
beat yet, and I’m going to work to raise that “ Betty wants’”—and then with a sudden clap- 
mortgage.” | ping of the little hands, “‘Betty wants bye-lo!” 


THAT PRETTY ?”’ 


His father rose to his feet laboriously. He| Byelo! What in the world was byelo? 
smiled at Ephraim, and his gentle old eyes were | Probably something to eat. Dolan would know. 
dim with tears. “I hope you’ve forgiven what I “Dolan!” 





“Yes, sir,” he answered, hurrying in. 
“The little girl wants bye-lo.” 


said when I first saw you, Eph? I wasn’t | 
hardly myself. When she kept calling for you, 
I almost went crazy. And, Eph,” he continued,| “Sir?” 
in distress, ‘“‘you—you aren’t laying it up against “Don’t stand there saying ‘Sir!’”’ I answered, 
her that she spent money kind of foolishly, are | somewhat unjustly, “but go and get it for her!” 
you?” “Get what, sir?” 
“No, father, I’m not so mean as that,’’ Ephraim *“Bye-lo, you blockhead !” I thundered. 
answered, earnestly. you know what it is?” 
“I’m mighty glad,” the old man said. “l’d| “Shure I don’t, sir,” answered Doian, some- 
rather you’d be mad at me than at her.” what reproachfully. ““Bye-lo? Bye-lo?” repeat- 
“IT wish I’d never gone!” Ephraim cried, | ing it a number of times. “What is it, sir?” 
suddenly giving way and letting the tears roll; The little one answered it for us: 
“IT wish I’d never; “Byelo! Betty wants to go.byelo. Sing 
bye-lo.” 
“Now don’t you fret,” the old man said, “Shure ’tis singin’ she means, lieutenant,” said 
laying his*hand on his boy’s shoulder. ‘We'll | my Irish henchman. 
raise that mortgage, and then get her a nice At last we were on the right track. “‘Bye-lo, 
gravestone. And have onit,” he went on) sing byelo,” continued the young despot in 
eagerly, “that it was erected by her loving son— petticoats. 
won’t say anything about me—just her loving There was a pause and then Dolan said, “I 
son. That’ll please her more’n anything.” once knew a song called Barlow—Billy Barlow ; 
“We'll do that first !’’ cried Ephraim, brighten- | maybe ’tis she’s pronouncing wrong, sir.” ~ 
ing at the chance of doing something for his little “Dolan,” somewhat coaxingly, “do you think 
mother. He wished now that he had had more | you could —” 
patience, for the dead are readily forgiven. | But an emphatic shake of the head was Dolan’s 
“Yes,” his father said, as they walked back to | reply. 
“You might try,’”’ I continued. “I’ve frequently 


“Don’t 
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“generally sing, and sing rather well, too.” 
After all, vanity can move us to good as well 
as to evil. 
“Tf the lieutenant only thought I could,” said 
Dolan. 


“Try it,’ I answered, heartily. “Try it, 
Dolan.” 
“Bye-lo! Sing bye-lo,” commanded my lady. 


“T think, sir, if I turned me back, for which I 
ask your pardin —” 

“Good idea. Turn your back and sing.” 

Dolan turned his back, and as I stooped to 
whisper something to the youngster on my knee, 
there came a terrific howl that rattled the very 
windows. 

I knew a young soldier called Billee Barlow, 
with an accent on the “low” that was simply 
appalling. 

“For heaven’s sake, man, let up,” I shouted, 
while Betty cried with a little sob in her voice, 
“Bad man, bad man.” 

Poor, dear old Dolan! Plainly it was not 
Billee Barlow the youngster meant, so back to 
his pots and pans he went and the trouble began 
again. 

“You sing bye-lo for Betty,”’ and a little hand 
patted my face caressingly. “Rock Betty and 
sing bye-lo.’’ 

“Can you sing it?” I asked. 

The question was an inspiration, for she began 
to croon in a sweet, childish treble: 


Bye-lo, baby, bye-lo, baby, 
Bye-lo, baby, bye-lo, by. 


Then came again the request, “You sing bye-lo 
for Betty.” 
There was a lump in my throat as I held the 
motherless little one close to me and began : 
Bye-lo, baby, bye-lo, baby. 
“Pwitty, pwitty,” and a pat on the cheek was 
my reware. “Rock Betty and sing more.” 
Bye-lo, baby, bye-lo, baby, 
I went on and on. The big blue eyes began 
to close and the little hand slipped from my 
shoulder. 
Bye-lo, baby. bye-lo, baby, 
I sang slower and slower, lower and lower. 


Bye—lo,— pic bee—te—tate, 


Bye—lo,—s 
THomAS H. WILSON. 
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Memories of Lincoln and Douglas. 
By Rev. Jesse B. Thomas, D. D. 


HEN I was a boy, my father 
was a judge in Springfield, 
Illinois, the inconsiderable 
Western town where began 

the great political careers of 

Abraham Lincoln, and his rival 

for the presidency, Stephen A. 

Dougias. Of course I frequently 

saw both these celebrated men, 

of whom any authentic record has interest and 
value, and remember much about them. 

Illinois was then still almost a frontier state, 
although there was a Farther West toward which 
the then familiar ‘‘prairie schooner’ was slowly 
wending its way, seldom intending to go beyond 
central Missouri. 

The tide of westward migration, dividing near 
the middle of Illinois, filled the southern half 
with a population chiefly derived from Vir- 
ginia, southern Ohio and Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. This portion of the state was 
familiarly known as “Egypt.”’ Its immigrants 
were not from the aristocratic, but rather from 
the plebeian, element of Southern society. ‘Poor 
whites” and free negroes abounded. These 
brought with them an unquestioning faith in the 
social organization, and a deep affection for the 
‘customs, of the locality from which they had 
come, 

All classes, black or white, regarded institu- 
tions suspected of having originated in the North, 
with suspicion verging upon antipathy. An 
“abolitionist’’ was reckoned a kind of social 
leper; the very name was pronounced with a 
contemptuous hiss. Public schools could not 
have been introduced without sharp opposition, 
as there was a strong inclination to distrust the 
tendencies of education in any form. 

“To teach a man to cipher,” said a Christian 
County farmer to me, as late as 1850, “is to teach 
him to cheat.” To the suggestion that education 
might help one to rise in the world came the 
prompt response, “Pshaw! My brother Tom 
has got to be town constable without any schoolin’, 
and that’s as high as any man need want to get.” 
There was darkness as well as corn in “Egypt.” 

Springfield, as merely a county-seat, had been 
content with an unassuming court-house at the 
centre, and a greasy market-house at the corner, 
of her public square. But when the place 
became the state capital these buildings gave way 
* to a ponderous stone state-house, whose subter- 
ranean world of vaulted masonry furnished an 
elysium to boys. 

Within the legislative halls was often heard 
the shrill voice of Stephen T. Logan, Mr. 
Lincoln’s law partner for a time. He was a 
thin-featured, nervous man, with crisp, yellow 
hair. His oratory was piercing through eye, tone 
and logic alike. Here Peter Warren, the back- 
woods Indian fighter, in directing the committee 






| old market-house. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


made a grab at his throat that was rather funny— | them to “break for tall timber” when he meant 


My first glimpse of Mr. Douglas was in the 
As I was loitering home from 
school, my attention was attracted by an unusual 
throng in the place, and on entering I saw him 
mounted on a butcher’s block addressing his 
“fell’-cit’z’ns”’—for he had already acquired that 
habit of exploding the dominant syllable at the 
expense of the rest of the word which gave him 
incomparable success as an outdoor speaker, but 


| auditors, did he lead them adroitly to accept and 
| even insist upon the statement of the main issue 
| as fashioned in his own terms. 

| “After all,” said he, “these are trifles. The 


real thing, the only thing to which you angrily 
| Object is that the slave must yo back. It is the 
| passing of a law having that for its end which 
| you regard as unjustifiable, and my vote for which 
| you wish to have explained.” 

| This frank and clean-cut recognition of, and 
| expression of readiness to answer concerning, the 


which was afterward mercilessly ridiculed by the very heart of the offence with which he had been 
newspapers. The only circumstance I remember | charged, delighted those who had first doubted 


as indicating the immediate topic of his speech is 


| that one of the bystanders interrupted him by 


calling out, “Black or white, Mr. Douglas?” 


To which he replied, “It does not matter whether | 


black, or white, or striped; the principle is the 
same.” 


Douglas’s Juvenile Appearance. 


Mr. Douglas was at that time slender as well 
as short in stature. He had a brilliant eye, ruddy 
features, and was still unusually youthful in 
appearance. An amusing— 
incident occurs to me as 
illustrative of this juvenility 
of look, of which, by the way, 
he was somewhat vain. 

My father, judge of the 
Springfield circuit, before 
whom both Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Douglas continually ap- 
peared, and with whom they 
journeyed and lodged during 
the migratory assizes, was 
accustomed to treat them 
with the familiarity of 
boon companions. As Mr. 
Douglas was dining with us 
one day, it was suggested 
that we should all visit a 
cireus, then in town, in the ‘ 
afternoon. “ 

“I would be glad to go, 
judge,” said Mr. Douglas, 
“but it would cost two bits 
and I have only one.” 

“Never mind,’ said my 
father. “TI’ll pass you in as 
one of my boys at half-price, 
and no one will suspect the 
differ ” And this was 
actually done, much to the 
amusement of all parties. 

When I first saw Mr. Lincoln, 
he was sitting on a dry-goods box at night 
in one of the village stores, his long legs dangling 
down in front. He was holding a tallow candle 
in one hand, and in the other, a copy of the New 
York Weekly Tribune from which he was 
reading to the bystanders. The ungainly form, 
the drowsy eye, the sallow, rugged and rather 
gloomy features contrasted strongly and unpre- 
possessingly with the alert figure and sparkling, 
buoyant and symmetrical countenance of his 
contemporary, already recognized as his rival. 
With the impressible imagination of a child I 
forecasted for Mr. Lincoln a narrow, homely and 
uneventful career, while a far more splendid 
and wide-reaching destiny seemed to await his 
competitor. 

In the year 1845, my father having been 
assigned to the northern judicial circuit, we 
removed to Chicago, and I saw these notable 
men thereafter only at intervals. 

One of the most striking exhibitions of Mr. 
Dougias’s unrivalled histrionic power on the plat- 
form occurred in Chicago soon after the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850. The com- 
munity was boiling with indignation. The local 
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press was unanimous in denouncing those who | 


had voted for the obnoxious law. The city council 
had officially stigmatized them as “ Benedict 
Arnolds” and “Judas Iscariots.” Not a voice 
was lifted in their behalf. 


An Audacious Challenge. 


At this moment immense placards announced 

the purpose of Senator Douglas to address his 
constituents forthwith upon the subject at the 
city hall. So prompt a challenge of absolutely 
unbroken public sentiment seemed imprudent to 
his friends, and startlingly audacious to every- 
body. 
The audience that filled the place long before 
the appointed hour were tremulous with excite- 
ment. This became more intense as the set time 
was reached and passed. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes had elapsed, and the belief had begun 
to prevail that Douglas had at the last moment 
faltered before the menace of the angry crowd, 
when a low murmur of surprise and involuntary 
admiration broke out as he began to march down 
the aisle wrapped in his cloak— Roman toga 
fashion as was his wont—and wearing an air as 
complacent as if the occasion were itself a Roman 
triumph in his honor. 

There were more scowls than smiles in the 
audience, which had by that time regained its 
self-possession, when he arose to speak. Begin- 


ning with the relatively insignificant features of | 


the law to which objection had been raised, he 
easily made them seem harmless, if not inevitable 
as incident to the execution of the law itself; and 
only when he had, by delaying upon these, 


TINCOLN IN 1857. 


whether he would appear at all, and then 
anticipated that he would resort to evasion or 
mystification. 

In an instant the tumult became prodigious. 
My neighbor, a veteran leader of the abolitionists, 
sprang to his feet, and gesticulating with clenched 
fists, cried out, “Yes! Yes! That’s it. That’s 
what we want to know! Tell us that!” Angry 
vociferation of like purport from every side 
fastened the speaker relentlessly to the plain 
issue he had raised. 

The game having been made thus secure, Mr. 
















DOUGLAS IN 1857. 


| Douglas quietly sprung his trap. He drew from 
his pocket a certified copy of the Constitution, 
and read therefrom the clause requiring that 
the person “held to labor’ “shall be delivered 
up.” 

The answer was not novel. 
been abundantly published and ably insisted on. 
But it had all the effect of novelty. It seemed 
to confuse and silence the whole company. My 
neighbor sat helplessly down, with relaxed 
muscles and a dazed look. What was he to say 
to the palpable fact, that the crime of which he 
| had complained and which he himself had defined, 
the requiring the slave to “go back,’”’ had been 
committed by the framers of the Constitution, 
and not by those who had in legislation simply 
fulfilled their oaths to support it? With one 
Napoleonic stroke Mr. Douglas had completely 
broken the enemy’s centre, and his victory was 
complete. 

I heard him once more, when, at the beginning 
of the Civil War, he addressed, at the old 


astically sympathetic from the beginning as they 
| had been hostile in the case just described. For 
although long affiliated politically and otherwise 
with the South, and although many of his col- 
leagues who had been less tempted by personal 
considerations had found sufficient pretext for 
neutrality or silence, he was there, at the very 
spot where his successful rival had been crowned 
with victory, to renounce rivalry in behalf of 
patriotism, and to pledge his hearty coéperation 
with the new president in the maintenance of 
national unity and honor. 

I heard Mr. Lincoin more than once in argu- 
ment in the Chicago courts. On one occasion he 
| related an incident which, both in itself and its 
| application, was so characteristic that 1 have 
| wondered at not earlier seeing it in print. 

He was engaged in the trial of a question of 
riparian proprietorship before Judge Thomas 
Drummond of the United States court, the suit 
| arising out of the advance of the shore line 
| north of the harbor pier in Chicago. As the 
made land was adversely claimed by the adjacent 
owner and by the government, it became 
highly important to show how the accretion had 
| occurred, 
| Among the items of testimony was the deposi- 





of the whole, of which he was chairman, told | created some impatience on the part of his | tion of one of the corps of national topographical | pursued his opponent in sword-play behind the 


“Wigwam” in Chicago, an audience as enthusi- | 
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engineers, who, in reporting upon the incidental 
of the pier as causing accretion on the 
and catting away of the 
on the south side, added the novel sugges- 
the government should provide against 
evil by planting seaweed along the 


tion that 
the 


One of Lincoln’s Stories. 


To one who had ever seen the effects of a 
“Mackinaw breeze” in November, which often 
tore away two or three feet of the shore in a 
single day, this suggestion must inevitably appear 
| grotesque. It so struck Mr. Lincoln, who, after 


apropos, and which he was afraid he might 
forget when the time for argument should arrive. 
The judge assenting, he proceeded to recount a 
personal incident : 

Travelling on horseback in the state of Indiana, 
| he had noticed in front of a farmhouse by the 
| way a tree whose top had been cut off and a 
| protruding pole fastened thereon, at the extremity 
of which was attached what looked like a scythe- 

blade, edge uppermost. His curiosity being 
aroused, he dismounted and inquired of the 
farmer what the apparatus meant. 

“Wal, stranger,” said the rustic, “you see my 
chickens feeds mostly under that tree. There’s 
a power 0’ hen-hawks about here. When they 
dive for the chicken they don’t see nothin’ else 
but that chicken, and I reckoned if I put that 
seythe-blade up so, some of ’em would certainly 
cut themselves in two on it, comin’ down.” 

The proposal to hedge a November gale by 
planting seaweed in its path, 
said Mr. Lincoln, might natu- 
rally have come from a member 
of the same family. 

I saw Mr. Lincoln in Wash- 
ington, during the second battle 
of Bull Run. I had called 
upon him just before, in behalf 
of a Chicago citizen who had 
been arbitrarily imprisoned 
by the officer in command of 
Camp Douglas, and whose 
release I sought, upon evi- 
dence brought with me. Mr. 
Lincoln, being satisfied that I 
was right, gave me a paper 
addressed to Secretary Stanton 
requesting a formal order of 
release. Before I could reach 
the war office the battle had 
begun, and a long string of 
applicants for passes across 
the Potomac were before me. 

The Secretary took the 
paper, glanced at it, and 
remarked that it would be 
referred to the Commissary of 
Prisoners for investigation. 
He paid no heed to my sug- 
gestion that the case was an 
urgent one, that the President 
had already passed on it and positively requested 
the release, or that the evidence which had 
satisfied the President was ready to be submit- 
ted at once to him; to all this there was no 
response except an impatient wave of the 





It had already | hand. 


As it was difficult to obtain further access to 
Mr. Lincoln at home during those days of terror, 
I waylaid him on his way from the war office to 
the White House. The cannon were booming 
in the distance, the trains of the wounded were 
streaming into the city, and ominous tidings 
were in the air. 

| Mr. Lincoln seemed to have grown many years 
| Older since the day before. He walked as if 
| tottering under a crushing burden. Yet the old 
neighborly readiness to attend without impatience 
to a matter relatively trivial as compared with 
the great concerns engaging him, was immediately 
manifest. Expressing regret at my failure to 
secure the release I sought, he met my expression 
of surprise at the issue with a reiteration of the 
| remark afterward made familiar by publication, 
| “As I said to a friend the other day, you see | 
have but little influence with this administration.” 





A Triumph in Death. 


When I saw his worn face next, it was during 
that saddest yet most triumphal of funeral 
marches across the continent, when bis form, 
which seemed to me strangely dwarfed and 
unnatural, lay for a little time in the New York 
city hall. 

A singular circumstance happened in connec- 
tion with the first tidings of his death. Mr. A. 
W. Jackson, who was for many years the lessee 
of the Winter Garden Theatre in New York, 
was my neighbor in Brooklyn. On the morning 
when the first telegram had announced the 
terrible fact of the assassination and its cirewm- 
stances, and when it was unknown who was 
the assailant, Mr. Jackson came into my house 
bringing a photograph of Wilkes Booth to which 
he called my attention. 

He expressed the utmost confidence, judging 
solely from the manner of the assassin, that it 
| would prove to be one of the Booth family, and 
| probably the one whose portrait he showed me. 
The elder Booth, he said, had more than once 
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scenes, determined to change the mimic into | 
tragic contest; and Wilkes Booth had, Mr. | 
Jackson conceived, reénforced a hereditary taint 
to a degree that had made him “constitutionally | 
drunk.” The later revelations in the case, and | 
the dramatic end of the flight, strongly impressed | 
this curious incident upon my memory. 

The memory of these two men, both of whom 
tower so largely in the horizon of my youth, 
seems to me worthy of reverential regard. Both 
were, on the whole, manly men. 

Mr. Douglas was more dryly dialectic in mental 
process, trusted more to finesse in policy, and | 
was less sensitive to the tones of the “still, sad 
music of humanity” in his political speculations | 
and conduct. 

Mr. Lincoln had more of the “open vision” | 
which is possible only to the emotionally sensitive | 
nature; he stood more consciously in the shadow 
of the invisible presence that broods over the 
world; his convictions were the result of a vital, 
not a mechanical process, a growth and not a 
structure; and he was, aboye all, guilelessly 
true; a man who “did’’ the truth as well as spoke 
it. He outwitted the artful by artlessness, and 
the crafty by transparency of motive. 


* 
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UNCONSCIOUS ART. 
What the cloud doeth the Lord knoweth; 
The cloud knoweth not. 
What the artist doeth the Lord knoweth; 
The artist knoweth not. : ‘ 
Sidney Lanier. 
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A Race With Wolves. 


EFORE any railroad had been 
built along the upper Mis- 
sissippi, all traffic in the 
summer was by steamboat, 
which carried also the mail. | 
In the winter everything | 
was carried by stage. There 
was a line of mail-stages | 
between St. Paul and} 
Prairie du Chien—or the southern terminus may | 
have been La Crosse at the time of which I | 
write. | 

These stages followed the river—how much of | 
the distance on the ice I cannot say, but in my | 
neighborhood, where the river expanded and | 
became Lake Pepin, the route was all on the ice, 
and most of the way far from the shore. 

Lake Pepin is some three miles wide and 
twenty-seven miles long, and although in reality 
only a widening of the river, it is a true lake, 
in which the current of the river is almost lost. 
There is no other such body of water in the 
whole length of the Mississippi. 5: 

The upper Mississippi is worn far below the 
level of the country; consequently Lake Pepin 
is surrounded by high bluffs, with bold, flat tops. 
Leading down to the lake, on both the Minnesota | 
and Wisconsin sides, are many ravines, or 
coulies, worn by the watercourses, and heavily | 
wooded. Even now there is much wild land 
among the bluffs. 

As a boy, I often stood on the sand point at 
Lake City and looked at the long line of little 
eedar-trees stuck in the snow beside the stage 
road, stretching away along the centre of the 
lake to the southeast. Near at hand these trees, 
standing a few yards apart, were distinct, as if 
set out in a nursery to grow; but they soon 
merged into a long, dark, serpentine line, which 
was finally swallowed up in the distance. 

Looking at them, I always thought of the | 
stage-driver who, the first winter before the line 
of evergreens had. been set, wandered from the 
road in a storm, and was devoured by a pack of 
timber-wolves which came down out of the 
Wisconsin coulies. In some way his team 
escaped, and made land at Point-no-Point, | 
scratched and bleeding, but with the mail-sack | 
still in the sleigh. 

It was in the latter part of January, years | 
ago, that I found myself at Hawk’s Landing, 
on the Minnesota side of the river just below the 
foot of the lake, whither I had gone with an 
uncle. He found that his business would detain 
him longer than he expected, and he decided to 
send me back alone on the stage. It should 
have left the Landing at one o’clock, but it was 
delayed somewhere down the river, and did not 
arrive till nearly three. 

It was a full afternoon’s drive to Lake City, 
but the driver said he had a good team, and 
promised to get through on time, notwithstanding 
the late start. He was a rough and dissipated 
lan, but he had the reputation of always keeping 
sober till after the day’s trip had been completed. 
But the delay may have upset him, and I think 
he began drinking before we started, although 
no one then noticed it. He certainly had pro- 
vided himself with a large bottle of liquor, as I 
soon had occasion to know. 

I suppose I could not have been more than 
twelve or thirteen years old, although life in a 
new country and on a farm had given me ability 
to take care of myself beyond my years. 1 
thought I knew as much about horses and driving 
a8 anybody, and although I did not so well 
realize it, I knew something about men, too, 
through contact with the great number then 
necessary on a wheat-farm, most of them rough 
characters from the river or the pineries. 

When we departed from the War Eagle House 
on the levee, and swung along up the road under 
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the shadow of Wabasha Bluff, with the horses 
at a gallop, I felt a sort of admiration for the 
driver, notwithstanding his roughness. He 
seemed at least to be a man of foree and decision. 
But I took an instant dislike to the other passen- 
ger, without knowing why, although I think 
now it must have been wholly instinctive, or 
because he seemed to know nothing about horses. 
To this day I don’t know what he was or where 


he came from, and if I ever knew his name, I | 


have forgotten it. 


We slackened somewhat when we got beyond | 
the line of houses along the single street, and | 


soon rounded the bluff and kept along the edge 
of a bank above the frozen river. It was here 


that the driver took his first drink from his big, | 
This alarmed me, because I had | 


flat bottle. 
already seen much of the effect of liquor on the 


| class of men to which he belonged. 
He passed the bottle to the passenger, who | 


took a very small sip, I thought more because he 
was afraid to refuse than because he wanted it. 
The fellow even offered the bottle to me, which 
gave me the first fear that he was already drunk ; 
for I thought that, rough as he was, he would 
not have done such a thing when sober. 

We kept on along the bank fora mile. The 
snow was very deep, since it was one of the 
hardest winters ever known in that region. I 
had had good reason to know about it on the farm 
at home, where for the past month the hungry 


prairie-wolves had howled about close up to the | 


house every night. People said they had never 
seen them so numerous and bold, although, of 
course, there was no danger from them. 

We soon came to the lake, and turned down 
Fond du Lae Point and out upon the ice, where 


the road was marked by the endless procession | 


of little cedars. The driver had already taken 
several more drinks, and on the lake I found 
cause to be alarmed at 


something else. ‘This 
was the state of the 
weather. 


The wind had fresh- 
ened a great deal, and 
the snow was drifting 
rapidly. It was not suf- 
ficient to shut out from 
our sight the row of 
evergreens, and we could 
see even the bluffs at 
either side of the lake; 
but the fine snow was 
sifting along over the 
crust like streaming hair, 
and rapidly filling the 
track. This made our 
progress slow, but the 
condition of the driver 
was soon a greater hin- 
drance. 

He drove either. with 
the horses on a run or a 
slow walk, although they 
walked more than they 
ran. He kept returning 
to his bottle with greater 
frequency. 

We were not yet half- 
way when the sun was 
only a little above the 
Minnesota bluffs, with 
big orange sun-dogs 
standing up each side 
of it. 

Just as it disappeared 
below the bluffs the driver 
slid out of the seat into a 
drunken sleep in the bot- 
tom of the sleigh. As he 
went down he pulled 
heavily on one rein, and . 
the horses turned sharply 
out of the track, and 
began to run straight for the Wisconsin shore. 
I sat with the other man on the back seat. 

“They’re running away!” cried the man, ina 
sort of hopeless tone. 
knew the horses must be stopped, so I started 
up to reach the reins. At this my fellow- 
passenger bent over, and after fumbling about, 
at last obtained a hold upon them. 


He stood up between the seats, and was so | 


awkward that I saw he did not know how to 
drive, so I climbed over to the front seat and 
took the reins myself. 
to stop the horses, but I managed to bring them 
around and get them headed for the road, for 


by this time we must have been a full half- | 


mile from it. 

It was smooth and level, and I did not much 
care, when we were going in the right direction, 
how much they ran. By the time we came up 
to the road they were pretty thoroughly tired, 
and ready to quiet down. 


The track was considerably higher than the | 
| that the wolves had struck the road and were | 


rest of the lake, and we almost upset on coming 
up on it. The quick rise of the forward part of 
the sleigh caused the sleeping driver to slide 
back under the seat, and this gave the man and 
me more room for our feet. The passenger was 
well frightened, and very white in the face. I 
was frightened, too, but I tried hard not to let 
him know it. 

“Do you think we’re half-way?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Not much more,” I answered. “1 heard the 
driver say when we came down that King’s 


I was frightened, but I | 


I was not strong enough | 


Couley was half-way, and that’s it over there 
where the sun went down.” 

“You seem to know how to drive; do you 
think we ean get there to-night?” 

“IT can drive four horses,” I answered, véry 
proudly. “We can get through, I guess, if it 
doesn’t storm so that we can’t follow the trees.’’ 

He drew a long breath at this and made 
himself comfortable under the buffalo robes, 
leaving me to the full management of the team, 
| which I was glad enough to assume, even if my 
hands were pretty cold. 

In half an hour it was dark. There was no 
moon, but the sky was clear and the stars bright. 
With the going down of the sun the wind had 
died away, leaving a calm, clear night ; but before 
it had stopped it had filled the track with drifted 
snow and left the travelling heavy. 
| We jogged along past the endless row of little 
trees at a pretty good rate. The only sounds 

were the creaking of the sleigh-runners in the 
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running away and I had practically no control 
over them one way or the other. 

“Can’t you throw out the trunk and back 
seat?’ I shouted to him. 

I will give him credit for doing very well at 
this. He clambered over back and pitched out 


| the other seat anda small trunk which stood 


| 


snow, for the night was bitter cold, and the | 


occasional deep rumblings of the ice, sounding, 
as it always seems to me, like distant thunder 
nearathand. There was a faint play of northern 
lights in the sky ahead of us. 
I had for some time been looking anxiously 
for the lights of the town, although there was no 
| hope of seeing them yet, when my attention was 
| attracted by a dark object on the snow far to 
the right toward the Wisconsin shore. 

At first I took this thing to be one of the 
immense ridges in the ice where it had cracked 
and heaved up, several of which were on the 
| lake, some of them almost as high as a house. 
| Then I saw it was moving along like a shadow 
| at right angles to our course. 

The man saw it and said: “What’s coming 
over there—some other teams ?”’ 

“They wouldn’t be going so fast,’ I answered, 


THE PACK FELL UPON THE ABANDONED HORSE. 


picking up the whip from the bottom of the 
| sleigh. The shadow was now directly to the 
right. 

“It’s some sort of animal,’”” went on the man. 
He paused a moment and added: “They look 
like big dogs.” 

At that moment there came the cry I had so 





| often heard at home, only much deeper, harsher | 


and louder. 

“They’re wolves!” 1 said, and I cracked the 
whip at the horses, although that was hardly 
necessary, as they heard the savage how] as well 
as we did and knew it meant danger. 

They were, indeed, a pack of timber-wolves, 
starved out of the Wisconsin Goulies and crossing 
the lake in search of food on the Minnesota side. 
| The howl which they set up showed that they 


thought they had found it unexpectedly on the | 


lake. 

| The horses struck into a fast gallop, and the 
| sleigh began to sway and bound around in an 
uncomfortable manner. I looked back and saw 


coming behind. The horses were now running 
as fast as they could with so heavy a track. It 
seemed as if we should be thrown out the next 
moment, and it was certain that we should be 
overtaken in any case. 

The second time I looked back I saw that the 
pack was much nearer; I could make out the 
leaders, and see that there must be twenty or 
thirty of the animals all told. My fellow- 
passenger was clinging to the seat, crying to me 
to drive faster, although the horses were fairly 


behind it. It was a good thing to do, as it 
lightened the sleigh and delayed the wolves 
slightly. They all stopped and surged around 
the things a moment; then they came on. 

I heard the man throwing out the mail-sacks 
and some other parcels, but the wolves did not 
pause much for these. They were soon closer 
than ever, and the man said afterward, within a 
few rods of us. 

I kicked the buffalo robe, which was still over 
my lap, out at one side, and sank down on my 
knees in the bottom of the sleigh; the man 
wrenched loose the seat and dropped it out with 
two other robes. These were the last things 
which we had to throw out. 

The robes seemed to delay the wolves longer 
than anything else. They stopped and tore them 
to shreds. We got a quarter-mile start. All of 
this time the drunken driver was sleeping like a 
log in the bottom of the sleigh. 

The horses were becoming exhausted, and I 
could feel that they were going slower. I now 
urged them on with whip and voice, but it seemed 
to make no difference. The howling behind us 
began to come plainer; the wolves had left the 
robes and were again gaining on us. 

Right ahead I could see a high ridge in the ice 
where it had cracked and shoved up. <A notch 
had been cut in it just wide enough for a sleigh 
to pass through. I held the reins steady and 
tried to slow up a little in the hope of steering 
safely through the narrow crack. As we came 
up to it I saw a dark streak between the rough 
cones at either side; the 
crack had opened two 
or three feet during the 
day and new ice had 
formed. 

We struck the opening 
in the 
the nigh horse reared up 
and jumped over the new 
ice, but the other stepped 
on it and broke through 
with one forward leg. 
He fell, but the other 
horse dragged him and 
the sleigh beyond the 
track, where we stopped 
all in a heap. 

I jumped over the 
dashboard and fell in the 
snow beside the horse. 
He was struggling to 
rise, but I guessed what 
had happened, and threw 
my body across his neck 
and felt of his leg. It 
was crushed and broken. 

I got out my knife, cut 
the breast-strap which 
held the neck-yoke, and 
called to the man to un- 
hook the traces, which 
he managed to do at 
last. I cut the injured 
horse’s rein and ran 
around behind the other, 
who stood trembling and 
snorting. With the strap 
I tied back the end of 
the whiffletree to the 
sleigh-runner. 

The wounded horse 
was again struggling to 
rise and had sprawled 
himself out of the way. 
I shouted at the other 
horse; he started with a bound and the man and 
I threw ourselves into the sleigh, half knocking 
out our brains as our heads struck together. 

We looked back and saw the whole hungry 
pack fall upon the abandoned horse and bear 
him down just as the poor animal had succeeded 
in getting upon his three sound legs. 

The horse that was still attached to the sleigh 
plunged on bravely for some distance, with the 
sleigh tongue almost plowing in the snow, but 


| he soon tired out and dragged himself along in a 


struggling, startled sort of way. But it made 
no difference, as the wolves never pursued as 
again. 

We got out and walked beside the sleigh to 
keep warm, and as the crack was only two miles 
from town it was not long before we reached 
our destination. A party of men went back 
to get a shot at the wolves, but their hunger 
satisfied on the fallen horse, they made off before 
the hunters could reach them. 

The next morning the passenger took the down 
stage back to civilization, vowing that he had 
had enough of the Northwest. The drunken 
driver was promptly discharged by the stage 
company. 

As for myself, I suppose I was not much the 
worse for the adventure, although in the future, 
when I looked away down the frozen lake with 
its row of green cedars, I had another thing to 


|-think about besides the fate of that other driver, 
| who, three years before, had been overtaken by 


a pack of wolves which came down out of the 
coulies, HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
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Current Topics. 


“The dogs of war”’ are still included in the 
list of our dumb animals. It is well. Their 
bite is worse than their bark. 

Paper horseshoes are said to last longer 
than those made of metal. Why not paper 
harness? Horses wearing paper collars may 
yet ornament our streets. 

Two would-be duellists, a general and 
a colonel, were summarily dealt with by the 
authorities of Virginia a few weeks ago. The 
friends to whom they had communicated their 
purpose appeared against them in the criminal 
court, and they were put under bonds to keep 
the peace. Even Virginia has nothing but 
contempt for “‘the code.” 

At a Japanese launching the spectators 
see, as the vessel is named, not flying bits of 
glass from a broken bottle of wine, but the flight 
of a white pigeon released at that moment. The 
picturesque custom of the “Yankees of the East” 
might well take the place of spattering cham- 
pagne over the vessel’s bow, to which many 
people have a well-grounded objection. 


Half a million grains of quinine were 
recently consigned to Consul-General Lee as a 
part of relief supplies sent to Cuba. The effect 
of this store of tonic on the consumers will be 
less than would be the result to the nervous 
systems of Spain and the United States, were a 
single grain of gunpowder to be burned with 
hostile intent, kindling the awful fires of war 
between these powers. 

While the war pension of this country 
has reached an enormous figure, it would be 
interesting to compare with it the casualty pen- 
sion, generally preventable and always inglorious. 
One of “the noble six hundred,” the only 
American survivor of the Light Brigade which 


charged at Balaklava, lives in Chicago. Not }i 


long ago he won a verdict of a thousand dollars 
from the city for injuries due to a defective 
sidewalk. Granted that it is more glorious te 
fall on the field of battle; the defective sidewalk 
or the unguarded grade-crossing offers greater 
remuneration ! Pou 

Many young persons are apt to regard 
dergymen as a serious and solemn dass, and to 
infer therefrom that religion must be a gloomy 
matter. Thousands of young readers of “Alice 
in Wonderland” never suspected that “Lewis 
Carroll,” the writer of that book of wholesome 
fun, was the Rey. Charles L. Dodgson, a elengy- 
man of the Church of England, whose death 
was recently announced. Is it not true that, to 
the fun afforded by his inimitable works, there 
would have been added a lesson in the cheerful- 
ness of religion, if they had gone out under his 
own name as the recreation of a cheerful-minded 
“preacher ?” aa 

“This part of the garden is the Govern- 
_ ment Tangle.” 

The speaker laughed at the mystified looks of 
her guests. 

“Each year my father, a voter, receives from 
our. Congressman three puny grape-vines, one or 
two currant and raspberry bushes, a few packages 
of aster, marigold and pumpkin seeds, and a 
pint of wax beans. They are thrown in here 
and left to live or die, as they please.’’ 

For like sarcastic recipients this government 
annually appropriates one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars; nevertheless, a careful review 
of the department reports fails to reveal a single 
case of benefit to agriculture from the free 
distribution of plants and seeds. 

The shadow of accountability follows 
us all, but it is clearest under the calcium light of 
social eminence. A confirmed drunkard recently 
recounted the cireumstances of his first glass. 
When a youth he was invited to join an excursion 
party down the Potomac, and during the day 
was asked by a distinguished woman to bring 
her a glass of wine. He did so, but was rallied 
upon bringing none for himself. 

“T have never tasted wine,” was his confused 
reply. ; 

“But surely you will not refuse to drink with 
the President’s wife?” 

He did not. Happily in recent administrations 
a wiser policy prevails. ‘‘Why pretend to be 
old topers, just because we are here?” was the 
humorous query of one gracious mistress of the 
White House; “it would be affectation.” 

Men who have had the widest experi- 
ence in war are those who utter the strongest 
peace sentiments. Lieutenant-General Schofield, 





in his “Forty-Six Years in the Army,” dissents 
from the opinion “that occasional wars are 
necessary to keep up the fires of patriotism.” 
| True patriotism is like a fire on the family hearth, 
giving light and warmth to the domestic circle. 
Spurious patriotism blazes up like a bonfire, a 
centre of temporary excitement, but it soon dies 
out. The steady flame of real devotion to 
country burns in peace no less than in war. 
Were there to be no more sound of battle, or 
| sight of garments rolled in blood, disinterested 
| and enduring affection for the land of one’s birth 
| or adoption would do its perfect work. 





BOOKS. 


To sages an eternal school, 
A hobby harmless to the fool. 
Cosmo Monkhouse. 


* 
> 





*¢ Etiquette.”’ 


IR Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassa- 
dor at Washington, lately called upon the 
Vice-President, and the next afternoon 

Mr. Hobart returned the call. This was more 
than two months after the inauguration, and 
during all that time the two gentlemen were, as 
the ladies would say, “not on visiting terms.” 

Not that they disliked each other, or had had 
a personal quarrel. It was only that there was 
a dispute which of them holds the higher rank. 
When they were both invited to a dinner at a 
private residence, nearly a year ago, Sir Julian 
wished to see a diagram to show how the guests 
were to be arranged at the table. As it appeared 
that Mr. Hobart was to be the guest of honor, 
Sir Julian sent his “regrets.” 

The dispute arose when Sir Julian was raised 
from the rank of minister to that of ambassador. 
In that capacity he represented his sovereign. 
But on the other hand the Vice-President, being 
next in succession to the President, might be 
said to stand in the relation of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Vice-President Stevenson good-naturedly 
yielded the point, and accepted a seat below Sir 
Julian; but Secretary Olney insisted that when 
he represented the President at any “function,” 


Mr. Hobart would neither yield nor compro- 
mise, and the President at last—probably with 
Sir Julian’s concurrence—asked our ambassador 


the persons concerned in the took the 
position he did on personal grounds, but as 
asserting the dignity of the office he holds ; 
also that has been 


knows them, and the observance of them sweetens 
human intercourse. 

In the affair just mentioned, both the gentile- 
men did precisely what they should have done. 
So long as there was a question as to the propri- 
eties of the case, they avoided meetings where 
the question might arise. When it was decided, 
they each accepted the situation, like the gentle 
men they are. 

——- <9 


Tenacity for a Principle. 


HE American people lack something of a 
quality which is certainly good for the 


the defence of the small individual rights which 
the greater rights are sometimes found to depend 
on in the end. 

The American is apt to ask himself, “Will it 
pay’’ to resist an infringement upon his rights? 
If it is not likely to “pay” he usually submits to 
the outrage. 

Englishmen, on the other hand, are tenacious 
of their rights as against corporations or public 
servants, even at great cost to themselves. French- 
| men can also on oecasion show a like spirit. A 
| good example of it has lately been brought te the 
| publie attention in Paris. 
| A business man, forced by a misadventure to 
wait an hour and a half at a railway station, 
took up the table of rates and charges, which the 
railroad company was required to keep open to 
the public. He found that the advertised fare 
for the trip he was about to make was twenty- 
nine franes and ninety-five centimes, whereas 
the fare usually exacted was thirty francs. 

When he bought his ticket he offered twenty- 
nine franes and ninety-five centimes; the agent 








| cences of Jefferson Davis, which the Companion 


. | tioned above, in 1841. Mr. Sherman, now 





seem absurd and silly at first | people, or older people, for that matter, can say 
thought, but we must remember’ that not one of | that they are acquainted with the lives of the 
}men who nearly reached the presidency, but 
| failed through the defeat of their party, or for 
| some other reason? There are the Pinckneys 


| Rufus King and Silas Wright, all of New York; 
| Crawford of Georgia, General Cass of Michigan, 
1 is|and others who are not well known to the 
the boor who enters or leaves a room first, instead | present generation, to say nothing of Clay, 
of following a lady, an older person, or one | Webster, Tilden, Blaine and the rest who are 
whose position commands respect. Outward | remembered and known. 

politeness may not be half as important as | 
politeness of the heart, but the truly polite person | 
observes all the rules of etiquette as soon as he | 


general community—that of tenacity in| 
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refused te give him a ticket. He paid thirty 
franes under protest, and after his return to the 
city demanded the return of the excess—about 
one cent in our money. The company refused 
to refund it. 

He sued the railroad company for restitution, 
and won his case. The company appealed, and 
the first decision was sustained. The case was 
then carried to the Court of Cassation, the 
highest court open to it. Again the decision was 
in the citizen’s favor; the company was ordered 
to restore the cent to him, and to lower its fare 
to the prescribed figure. 


three thousand francs, and the citizen about a 
thousand. He had vindicated a principle, and 
no doubt considered himself well repaid. 

The citizen would perhaps in our country be 
called “a kicker,” but he was kicking in the 
service of the community, and the community 
owes him its sincere thanks for his self-sacrifiee. 


———_s0e———""" 


SUSCEPTIBILITY. 


’Tis the law of bush and stone, 
Each can only take his own. 
R. W. Emerson. 


o> 


Lincoln and Douglas. 


E hardly need call the attention of our) 
readers to the extremely interesting arti- | 
cle by the Rev. Dr. Thomas on Lincoln | 

and Douglas in this issue of the Companion. | 
It presents to us a picture of two statesmen of a | 
generation that has now passed from the stage, | 
and the sketch has the additional attraction of | 
being drawn as it appeared to the eyes of a boy, | 
a neighbor of the great men. 

A few contemporaries of Lincoln and Douglas 
still survive; one only is now living who was 
the senior of both of them, and who entered upon 
the national public life about the same time as 
they. The Hon. James W. Bradbury, of Maine, 
was born four years before Lincoln and eight 
years before Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas was first elected to Congress in 
1843. Heand Mr. Bradbury entered the Senate 
for the first time, and Mr. Lincoln began his 
Single term in Congress, all on the same day, | 





| December 6, 1847. Mr. Bradbury, who is an | 


alert and vigorous man, ninety-three. years of | 
age, has written for us a brief paper of reminis- | 


will publish this year. 

Hon. Richard W. Thompson, ef Indiana, was 
born a few months after Lincoln, but entered 
Congress before either of the statesmen men- 


Secretary of State, and the venerable Senator 
Morrill of Vermont entered Congress together, 





Julian has called on Mr. Hobart, it is sup- | in 1855. 
that his government intimated its wish | 

that he should accept the place mext after the “of them have been made familiar tous by popular | t© save them from ruin, bringing them up to 
Vi biography and anecdote, but how many young | »#Ppiness and to God. 


We know too little of our public men. A few 


of South Carolina; the two Clintons, John Jay, 


Anything which brings the old worthies to life, 
and shows them to us clothed in flesh and blood, 
is an incentive to the study of our national 
history, and a valuable contribution to political | 
literature. 


aan 


Famous Old People. 


MONG the world’s oldest men known to 
fame three have preéminence in Europe. 
These are Mr. Gladstone, Pope Leo XIII. 

and Prince Bismarck. 

Mr. Gladstone has lived to a greater age than | 
any other English statesman who has been 
prime minister during the last two hundred 
years; and at eighty-eight his mental powers 
are unimpaired, although his sight has nearly 
failed him, and he is deaf.. The pope at eighty- 
seven has remarkable health and vigor, and 
shows few of the infirmities of age. Prince 
Bismarck at eighty-two suffers as much from | 
lack of occupation as from bodily weakness. 

The oldest European artist is Thomas Sidney 
Cooper, who is now in his ninety-fifth year. He 
has been at work with pencil and brush over | 
seventy years, and his paintings are still exhibited 
in London. 

The oldest man of letters in Europe is James | 
Martineau, who was born in 1805, and was | 
preaching and writing religious essays more than | 
seventy years ago. John Ruskin is generally 
regarded as the veteran of English literature, 
but infirm as he is and unable to answer letters | 
or to read books, he is fourteen years younger 
than Doctor Martineau. 

Verdi is the oldest composer at eighty-four. 
The Italian cardinals ordinarily live to greater 
age than English bishops, but there is one prelate 
in the Angliean communion, the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, who is eighty-two. The English peerage 
is long-lived, the Earl of Mansfield being near 














The litigation cost the company more than | 
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the top of the list at ninety-one, and having 2 
large group of octogenarians around him. 

Among European sovereigns the Queen of 
England, who is in her seventy-ninth year, is 
senior. Her memory is remarkably good. Her 
sight has fallen off so that she recognizes he: 
friends with difficulty, but she hears the faintest 
word in ordinary conversation, and retains her 
old-time animation of manner. 

Among all these worthies, who have attained 
to a green old age, Mr. Gladstone is perhaps th: 
only one who has been incessant and immoderat« 
in his mental occupations, and who has seeme: 
willing at times to be imprudent and to neglect 
opportunities for relaxation and exercise. He is 
an exception to the rule that the secret of long 
| life is moderation in all things. 





| —_———_s0-e—_____——_ 


Our Mothers. 


| 

HE entrance to the great Philadelphia station 
of the Pennsylvania Railway is a long bridge 
elevated above the tops of the houses. 
| Hundreds of incoming and outgoing trains pass 
and repass upon this bridge every day, trailing 
white clouds of smoke like banners as they fly to 
| every state in the Union. So incessant is their 
| passage in and out that sometimes there is hardly 
| more than the fraction of a minute between the 
rush of the arriving and the departing trains. 

A stranger, after watching the scene for some 
time, expressed to an officer of the road his 
amazement at the skill of the conductors of the 
countless trains in escaping collision. 

“They are not responsible,” was the reply. 
“All the trains upon this bridge move at the 
direction of one man, who sits up in yonder white 
tower. He controls them absolutely. Every 
passenger in them thinks, ‘J am going to Califor- 
nia, or Boston, or Europe.’ But his going and his 
coming, his very life, depend upon the thoughtful- 
ness and intelligence of that unseen little man of 
whom he never has heard, and whose name he 
never will know.” 

“What if this man should grow careless or 
forget his work for an hour?”’ the stranger asked 
himself. 

He, too, boarded a train and sped away across 
the hills, but the idea of this unknown, lonely 
watcher and his terrible responsibility had taken 
hold of him. He had travelled more or less during 
the past years of his life; had suffered great 
temptations and some changes of fortune. Several 
years had sometimes passed in which he had not 
seen his home. Yet the thought came to him now 
with a sudden shock how in that home, a poor, 
obscure farmhouse in Virginia, there was a quiet 
little woman who, by her prayers, had hoped to 
guide his life. She never had seen the cities in 
which he briefly sojourned and struggled. She 
knew but little of those struggles. Two or more 
years had sometimes passed in which she never 
heard his name, yet by her faith she sought to 
keep a firm hold upon that Hand which coutrolled 
his life. He thought, as he rushed on his way, of 
the countless mothers ih lonely chambers who 
kept this subtle spiritual hold upon the lives of 
their children wandering over the earth, hoping 


“And we forget them! We never think of 
them!” The eyes of the rough man grew dim. 
“What if they forgot us? What if they let go 
their hold upon us?” he said, 


tO i 


Chioroformed and Convinced. 


IXTY years ago the surgeons of Philadelphia 
used to comment on the peculiar tempera- 
-ment of one of the most skilful of their 


;}number. While operating he showed unusual 
| dexterity and nerve, but when he had finished his 


work he fainted. In those days it had not been 
discovered that inhaling ether or chloroform woul: 
produce insensibility to pain; and surgery was 
characterized by one of its greatest practitioners 
as “an almost savage art.’ 

“Surgeons,” says the Independent, ‘‘not seldom 
decided not to operate, because they could not 
bring themselves to witness the sufferings they 
must inevitably cause, and thus allowed the 
patient te go painlessly to his grave.” 

Many died from the “‘shock” of the operation. 
Now that is largely “skipped,”’ because ether or 
chloroform make the patient insensible to the 
pain caused by the surgeon’s knife or saw. 

In 1846 a surgical operation was performed 
publicly in Boston upon a patient who was ren- 
dered absolutely insensible to pain by means of 
ether. A little more than a year afterward, on 
November 4, 1847, Dr. James Y. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, discovered the anesthetie virtues of chloro- 
form. He had long been experimenting on himself 
with various drugs, seeking for one that would be 
the grand pain-killer. On his shelf stood a via! 
of chloroform, which he had obtained from a firm 
of chemists in Liverpool. It had remained un- 
touched for weeks; but on the evening of that 
fourth of November he and his two assistants 
inhaled from the vial the fumes of its contents, 
and “were,” Simpson says, “all under the mahog- 
any in a trice, to my wife’s great consternation.” 

When they recovered from their insensibility 
and rose from under the table, Doctor Simpson 
announced that the conqueror of pain had bee! 
at last discovered. 

In fact, ever since that time chloroform has 
been chiefly employed as an anesthetic by Britis! 
surgeons, perhaps because it is a British discovery, 
while ether has been more generally in use in this 
country. — 

Writing to the New York Sun, Doctor Simpson's 
daughter tells a lively anecdote of the days whet 
her father, to make known the pain-killer, ba 
“chloroform parties,” when persons inhaled the 
vapor. She writes: 

A student, who boasted that he could not be 


rendered unconscious by its fumes, was dosed 
before a roomful of people. To prove to him 
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wsy syrup, they proceeded, while he slept, 
the dro off | his dapper sho ig but below the patent 
jeather were s, heelless stockings, and a 


ughter went u 
—e laddie maybe he has not got his mother 


for him, - yeaa the professor. 

tothe student "found a loosened tie and a face 
plack with burnt cork when he awoke, but was 
happily unaware that the needieless state of his 
outwardly dandified wardrobe had been revealed. 

Commenting on the semicentennial of chloro- 
form, the Independent says, “Depend upon it, 
when we come to be counted with the ancients, 
the nineteenth century will not be remembered 
for its railroads and telegraphs, but for its blessed 
poon of universal application—anesthesia.” 
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NOBLEMAN AND FRONTIERSMAN. 


Sir George Gore, a wealthy Irish sportsman, 
began in 1865 a hunting expedition among the 
Rocky Mountains, which occupied two years, 
and exceeded anything of the kind ever seen on 
this continent. The outfit consisted of fifty 
persons, including secretaries, a steward, cooks, 
fly-makers, dog-tenders, servants, a train of thirty 
wagons, and numerous saddle-horses and dogs. 

“Old Jim Bridger” was Sir George’s guide and 
interpreter, and no man on the frontier knew the 
glens and passes of the mountains so accurately 
as he did. Though illiterate, and as unconven- 
tional as an Indian, Bridger was honest, kind, 
generous and shrewd—just the man to attract the 
Irish sportsman. 

In his “Old Santa Fé Trail,’ Colonel Inman 
describes the companionship of the two men—one, 
a rich, educated, whole-souled [rish nobleman, 
the other, 2 man who from boyhood had lived on 
the plains, depending on his tact and rifle for food 
and life. 

Sir George would lie in bed until ten o’clock in 
the morning, then he took a bath, ate his break- 
fast, and set out generally alone for the day’s 
hunt. It was not unusual for him to remain out 
until ten at night, and he seldom returned without 
“meat.” His dinner was then served, to which 
he extended an invitation to Bridger. 

After the meal was over, Sir George was in the 
habit of reading from some book, and drawing 
out from Bridger his ideas about the author. 

The Irishman usually read from Shakespeare, 
which Bridger “‘reckin’d was too highfalutin” for 
him. 

“Thet thar big Dutchman, Mr. Full-stuff,” he 
commented, “‘was a leetle too fond of lager beer.” 

Sir George read the “adventures of Baron 
Munchausen” to Bridger, who remarked that “‘he 
be dog-goned ef he swallowed everything that thar 
baron said.” He thought he was “a liar,” yet 
acknowledged that some of his own adventures 
among the Blackfeet would be equally wonderful, 
“if writ down in a book.” 

Bridger thought Sir George a successful hunter ; 
an opinion justified by the records of the two 
years’ hunt; forty grizzly bears, twenty-five 
hundred buffalo, numerous antélope and other 
small game. 
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CITIZEN SOLDIERS. 


That the soldiers of the Continental army—yes- | 
terday farmers and artisans—could fight, history 
tells; but in the transition stage, the idea of 
subordination that marks the difference between 
an army and an armed mob was difficult to grasp 
by men in whom the idea of personal independence 
was so strong. 

The captain was no better than the private in | 
the village from which both hailed, and it was not 
strange that the private, when ordered by his 
superior officer to fetch a bucket of water from 
the spring, should retort, “Get it yourself! I got 
it yesterday! It’s your turn to-day!” This was 
not insubordination in the view of the rank and 
file, but merely the assertion of a proper spirit of 
manliness. 

It happened not infrequently during the Civil 
War that the private was a richer man than the 
officer, as in the case of Elias Howe, the inventor 
of the sewing-machine, who on several occasions 
presented a fine horse to some major or colonel, 
too poor to purchase such a mount himself. 

There was another soldier of this stamp, Koch 
by name, who was well known in Philadelphia. 
He left a fortune of over a million dollars. It fell 
to his lot one night to be stationed sentinel over 
a baggage-wagon. The weather was cold and 
wet. This set the sentinel musing. After remain- 
ing on post for half an hour, he called lustily: 

“Corporal of the guard!” 

The corporal came, and inquired what was 
wanting. Koch wished to be relieved for a few 
minutes, having something to say to the officer in 
command of the post. His wish was gratified, 
and in a few minutes he stood in the presence of 
General Macpherson. 

“General,” said he, “what is the value of that 
wagon over which I am sentinel?” 

“How should I know? Was that all you 
wanted?” responded the general, impatiently. 

“Something approximate,” insisted the soldier. 

“Oh, well, a thousand dollars perhaps.” 

“Very well, General Macpherson,” responded 
the private. “I will write a check for that amount, 
and then I will go to bed.” 
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HE DID NOT SEE THEM. 


A story is told of a certain politician whose 
education was somewhat defective, and who, in 
particular, was not a “born speller.” He became 
prominent, and his correspondence therefore took 
on a certain importance. 

One day a particular friend came to him and 
Said: “Look here, William; you must have a 
Secretary write your letters, and never undertake 
to write any yourself.” 

“Why?” asked the public man. 

“Because people are laughing at your letters, 
and they will do you harm.” 

“Why do they laugh at them?” in astonishment. 





peyond denial that he had been under the sway of | 





| excellent maxim of his chief: 























THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“Because you make so many mistakes in 
spelling.” 

“Mistakes in spelling?’’ exclaimed the great 
man, “nonsense! I read my letters all over after 
I write them, and I never find a misspelled word!” 

He had not yet learned that, although to a 
eertain extent a man may safely be “a law unto 
himself,” no one can be a dictionary unto himself. 


| 
TOO QUICK. | 


When a man is peculiarly quick to see a possible 
advantage, and uses his clear-sightedness solely 
for his own benefit, other men are apt to be 


| afraid of him. That was how it was with Ralph | 


Bernal, a print connoisseur. He was so quick to | 
see a valuable thing, and appropriate it before 
anybody else realized its worth, that dealers got 
frightened when he entered their shops. 


“What do ~~ want for that?’ he one day asked 
as his eye fell on a certain sheet in a portfolio o 
old prints. It was a good copy of Hogarth’s 
“Midnight Modern Conversation.’ 

“Three guineas,” was the reply. “I'll take it,” 
said the oa. 

“Shall I send it to you, Mr. Bernal?” 

“No,” replied his customer, quickly. “I will 
carry it home myself.” 

And he was not quite at ease until it was » pee 
hand. At the first panes. he had seen that m 
was spelled moddern. The addition of that. Be 
made all the difference in the value. It proved 
that he had fallen upon the rarest of the Hogarth 
ha to pay ¢ and for this proof the British Museum 

to pay eighty-one pounds. 

It was no wonder that dealers felt uneasy when 
he app ared. But on one occasion he proved 
himself too sharp. He entered the shop of a well- 
known print-seller, and found the shopkeeper’s 
wife in charge. AS he came in he noticed that she 
hastily put something away in a drawer. The 
instincts of the collector were instantly awakened. 

“What have you ot, there, Mrs. Town?” he 
asked. het me see it.” 

“Oh me, sir, it is nothing you would care about,” 
she replie 

Ones, comme, ” said Berr.al, “I know it is some- 


thi 
Wiccusee the blushing lady dis ed to the 
on er a of the vamneee a pair of her husband’s 
8s, which she had been industrious! 
} -... when her inquisitive customer entere 
he shop. 


ABNORMAL BUMP OF CAUTION. 


The sub-editor of England is the news-edjtor of 
this country, and there, as here, it is'one of his 
functions to save his paper from libel suits, and 
difficulties of a minor nature, by discreet and 
careful wording of the news. 


One chief, states a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, was never tired of impressing on his 
assistants the virtue of a frequent use, in any 
doubtful matter, of the word —— »” But to 
his amazement and ehagrin he sa m looking 
over the paper one .. a. the following heading 
describing a school function 


“Alleged Sunday-School Treat at Clapham.” 


He remembered giving the paragraph for treat- 
ment to a new assistant, to whom he had, as usual, 
pointed out the advantage of the use of ‘‘alleged,” 
in order to avoid libel. When he entered the sub- 
editor’s room that evening he found the culprit at 
work on another paragraph, in which he gave 
as follows a more exten ed application of the 


“Alleged Mad-Dog Scare at Hampstead.” 


“An alleged mad dog, said to be the property of of 
jan alleged butcher named Frost, 1 
Avenue, is alleged to have broken his chain 
yesterday afternoon and attacked the alleged 
daughter of Thomas yo one gi who claims to 
be a tailor in the same street. e girlis alleged 

to have been treated by Doctor Tupper, an alleged 
local practitioner, for alleged severe bites on 
hands and legs. It is further alleged that the 
alleged butcher w.. last year sent jail for a 
week by magistrate of the Northwestern Police 
Court, for not keeping his alleged ferocious dog 
under control.” 


PRECIOUS DOCUMENT. 


A good story is told at the gxpense of the custo- 
dian of the foreign documents department of the 
French National Library. The New York Times 
is authority for the anecdote. 


During the visit of King Chulalongkorn, of Siam, 
a highly prized paper t no one had been iam, | 
to decipher satisfactorily, because of the mixture | 
of Siamese and Chinese characters, was unearthed | 
and si — sy the Siamese visitor. | 
glanced at the precious paper and | 
then'l laughed" heartily, after which he went on to 
explain that this carefully a and highly 
prized document was merely a fire me erg 
policy drawn up for a Chiness company by so: 
ese firm, and that his own signature, which i it 
bore, was ay as all — documents contain. 
It Was, moreover, ee y one of his secretaries 
detailed for that w 
That document | is Scabee highly prized as it was. 





LOYAL DENIAL. 


The literal person is sure to furnish amusement 
so long as he inhabits this “terrestrial ball ;” and 
that, it is safe to say, will be while the human 
race exists. 


Mr. W. M. Shoemaker says, in his account of a 
voyage in southern seas, that one night, a 





For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 





for ah > with small cap- 
age catalogue 
of Magic Lanterns, | 
tereopticons, | 


with instructions for givin exhibitions, FREE, 
MOATLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A Scientific Wonder. 


THE GLOW NIGHT-LAMP. 


Makes and consumes its own gas. In- 
valuable for ooms, sick chambers, 
dressing rooms, nurseries, lavatories, 
staircases, etc. Endorsed by toy 
Physicians. No smoke and 
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{ hustling times a Watch is an Absolute 

ity, even with boys; besides a Watch 
increases one’s self-respect—makes a man 
of a boy. Thousands of boys are getting 
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For One Day’s Work. 


We send a Nickel-Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for sell- 
ing 144 dozen 1 pasmagee of Bluine at 10 cents 
per package. Send your full address by 
return mai end we will forward the Bluine, 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 
Open Face, Heavy Beveled Crystal. Jt is guaran- 
teed to Keep Accurate Time, and with proper care 
should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
y Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 2 | ; 
eeacenmaaine All Kinds 


genuine article, made at | of Feet 
DORCHESTER, MASS., look better and feel better 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. when dressed in VICI 
Established 1780. KID. All kinds of shoes 


look better and wear bet- 
Milk and Gine Lily 


ter when dressed with 
Or Crinum Fimbriatulum 














VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 


easy to grow asan onion. 
Flowers are sem hanes, 
in immense umbels, ery 
large, showy and delice 
ously fragrant; each 8 to 


4 inches across; a spar it. 

ling white, striped with for it. 

rarmine. Fine bloomin An illustrated book of in- 

size bulbs wra n struction —‘‘How to Buy 

long strands of lovel and Gare for your Shoes,” 

8 4 mat free = 

aa te pW, - ROBERT H. FOERDERER, 

only 20 cents each (will Philadelphia, Pa. 
you One Dollar or 


more each from Northern 
rists 





our catal e of Rare Florida ‘Wroe 
mite for & O8. Address, “5 sic 


THE JESSAMINE GARDENS, JESSAMINE, PLA. 


Slashing at shadows 


—those misguided women who won't use Pearline 
because “it must hurt the clothes.” If Pearline 
hurt either hands or clothes, don’t’ you suppose 
that the women who use it would say so? 
The very ease of its washing keeps many 
from using Pearline, They've been brought 
up to believe that easy washing is dangerous. 
So it is, qften. That is a risk you run with 
new and untried thin But Pearline, the 
first and original washing-compound, is as well-known a soap, and 
known and proved to be equally harmless. 
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leaving a harbor, one of the 
had lis man, remarked on the fact that the woenel 
— materially to the port side. 

h,” said a mischievous American, “that’s 
because ed have got rid of all those heavy English 
newspape 

ae lo Taya subject of the crown protested. 
say now,” he cried, “they don’t weigh 
any more than the New York Herald, don’t you 
now! 


HE PREFERRED HER PLAYING. 


From Brooklyn Life comes the report of a sharp 
encounter between a man and a woman, one rude, 
the other witty. 


Mrs. M., a well-known Bostonian, who talks 
very wittily and plays very well, once asked Pro- 
fessor Blackenstein nat made him so ———— 

“Madam,” he —s . “I am wondering how it 
is you can make he Piano talk so divinely and 
yourself = foolish 

“Ah, well,” ae Mrs. M., “you see ~ piano 
knows it has me to listen to it, whereas I know I 
have only you to listen to me, which makes the 
difference 

“I pray ‘you,’ ate oe professor, “play again. I 
like Jour playing be 











MAULE'S 10 New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicestof the ’97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. 






ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 
AURORA—White flaked bright oe sal — One Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich rosy ofeach 

















A beau 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEE xRrrhite margincd pink. only 
CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 
PIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self color. 

GRAY FRIAR—Watered purple on white. Exquisite. 
aoa DOBRIT—Carmine and pink standards. PF , 0 C 

ee taped red, striped white, Very showy. 

NA—Cream white, splashed pale pink. 

Sicha. of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
=. a, 54 pas Pea = if you mention where you saw 
this adv packets in a 
sent postpaid for only Ten 2c. Stamps 

py 8 -— catalogue is Dg my by all the brightest and best 

seed book of the year. contains everything T~— old or new, 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates. Malled free 

to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMO this was all there was of it, the 
life that dawned so clear, 

D> Dawned as the day dawns, full 
of light, and full of heaven, too, 


The heaven which soared so free 
and far, which bent indeed so 


near 
‘ That while death bode at his 

right hand its winds about 
him blew. 


Long since he gave his soul 
to God—if God would take 


ere. 
Why care in what a mire of 
saane the final footstep 


e 
Darkness_ and clouds are 
roun y throne — That 


To-day light floods the uni- 
verse to its last sentinel! 


With only one and twenty 
years behind him there he 
8 7 

Straight as a forest-stem 
and tall, with every muscle 


ense, 
In his unquailing eye the 
spark struck from his fiery 


mood, 
And on his shining brow the 
light of lofty innocence. 


Grave had the hour been 
with the chief before the 
stripling went 

On his dark errand, dire the 
need to lay the foe’s plans 


re, 
Perplexed with doubt moved 
ashington, eyes fevered 
and brows 
And Fortune as she turned 
her face had never seemed 
so fair. 





1 


va 


And memory 
prophet when 

The awful Lord of hosts had need of help in his degree, 

And straight he met the chief as if the coal touched his 


flashed on Nathan Hale of the young 
e 


ps then, 

For, “Here am I,” the prophet cried, “Lord, here am L. 
Send me!” 

“’Tis well,” the chief said, “though you know a mnisad- 
venture’s price,— 

A short shrift and a long rope about the nearest tree,— 

Yet your country waits upon your work, accepts your 
sacrifice 

God and good angels go with you, however it may be!” 

Derided and dishonored, the prize of war, a spy, 

Bareheaded in the sunshine, he looked about him now, 

He stood to pay the price to-day, his shameful death to 


ie 
Ane not a cloud of trouble crossed the splendor of his 
row. 


Perhaps he felt again the throb of fierce delight he 
00) 

When underneath the frigate’s guns he cut the sloop 
away 

Perhaps the leap his heart gave at his mighty captain’s 


Ere that farewell embrace which left no room for mere 
dismay. 


Perhaps he saw his mother while the rose-breath round 
Where she used to sit at twilight on the door-stone with 
er boy; 
Though beneath the proud endeavor her heart should 
eak, he knew 
That she gave him to his country with a great and 
solemn joy. 
Around him all the morning-side with summer dew 
was hoar, 
He saw the happy earth where it had been so sweet to 
v 
And murmured, gazing at the fields he was to tread no 


” grieve that for my country I have but one life to 
give!” 


Ay, look your last, young hero, on the pleasant land 
ou 


y . 
The bive and lovely distances, the great lift of the sky, 
ear now, and never hear again, the upland breezes 


low, 
Our first great martyr to the cause of liberty you die! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


a oe 


February—California. 


Small, kindling pulses in dry stems, 
Green carpets on the lanes; 
Bold, little, sudden winds that whirl, 
And warm, sweet, yey! rains— 
8 


The earth is warm, the heart is warm, 
The gay acacia blows ; 
And lo, the lovel march of flowers 


In glad procession goes. 
WARREN CHENEY. 
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Obscure, but Eloquent. 





MONG the enduring, but com- 
monly unnoticed, relies of 
human lives are the mem- 
ories of humble goodness 
which they leave behind 
them ; and these are better 
worth record upon stone 
or bronze than the annals 
of mere greatness, though 
they are seldom found 
there. Now and then, 
like a flower in the desert 
blushing unseen, one 
stumbles upon some simple churchyard token 
of a life that was a blessing, or of 

— a good deed in a naughty world. 
Close by the grand tomb of General Grant on 
the bluffs of the Hudson stands a graceful little 
marble, more than a century old, commemorating 
“AN AMIABLE CHILD.” Many who bring 
garlands for the hero turn with a starting tear 
to the grave of the four-year-old boy who died so 
long ago, but who made every one love him. 

Mr. Walter Wade, a state insurance solicitor, 
mentioned to the Louisville Post thé other day 
one of his curious “finds’’ on a Kentucky hill- 
side. Jt was a roughly hewn stone over one of a 
pair of neglected graves in a sassafras thicket. 
The stone was overgrown with wild ivy, but he 
could make out these words, rudely chiselled on 
it: 


JANE LALER 
DED AGuUs 1849 
She wuz allus kine to evrybuddie. 

Inquiry of an aged mountaineer about the 
Laler family. elicited the fact that the woman 
was the wife of an old woodsman who once lived 
and hunted on Mt. Elkhorn. It was probably 
his unpractised hand that had carved her epitaph 
before he, too, was laid by her side in his hillside 


grave, 
“T ask no greater boon,” said Mr. Wade, 








“than that I, when I sleep my last sleep, 
have such an epitaph written above my dust: 
“ ‘He wuz allus kine to evrybuddie.’” 
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An Autographic Window. 


In Denmark there is a pane of glass for which 
collectors of autographs would cheerfully pay 
many times its weight in gold. So says the Golden 
Penny, which proceeds to describe the precious 
thing in the following interesting paragraphs: 

It isa piece of ordinary glass which forms one 
of the windows of the railway carriage used to 
eonvey the Danish royal family and their guests 
between Copenhagen and Fredensborg; and its 
value lies in certain autograph signatures with 
which its surface is scratched. 

The genesis of this unique collection of signa- 
tures is thus described: Fourteen years ago the 
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King and ome of Denmark were travelling b 
rail to Fredensborg in company with their roya 
and imperial relatives, who visit them every year, 
and form one of the most remarkable family gath- 
erings ever known. During the journey, the late 
tsar, in a careless moment, took off a diamond 
ring and scratched on the carriage window the 
pet name “Sachen,’” by which he loved to be 
addressed by his royal intimates. 

The novelty of the idea appealed to the travel- 
lers, who sought to — each other in the 
neatness or eccentricity of their autographs. The 
venerable King of Denmark, the “father of the 
family,” inseribed a neat, if shaky, “Christian” 
under the signature of his son-in-law. The tsarina 
was more successful with the unaccustomed 
stylus, and subscribed a “Dagmar,” embellished 
with an artistic flourish. Her son, the present 
tsar, then a schoolboy of fourteen, was less happy, 
and the sprawling, detached letters of his nick- 
name, ‘“‘Nicky,” are the least successful of all the 
royal efforts. 

he Prince and Princess of Wales appear as 
“Bertie” and “Alix,” the names by which they 
are affectionately known in their own circle. The 
Duke of York, then a “middy”’ of eighteen 
inscribed _a neat “George,” and his lamented 
brother, Prince Albert ictor, wrote the most 
florid signature of all in “Eddy.” 

In marked contrast to the last signature is that 
of the German Emperor, then two removes from 
the throne. He scorns the florid and artistic, and 
—_ a plainly written “Wilhelm.” The Duchess 
of York appears as “‘Toria,” and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas as “Nicky” number two. 


mnie ene 


Red Tape and Rat-Traps. 


In an English army store, where a large 
quantity of military clothing was kept, pending 
emergencies, a cat was kept to keep away the 
rats, and for this cat a small subsistence allow- 
ance was drawn monthly. Then came orders for 
a retrenchment of expenses, and the substitution 
of rat-traps in place of the cat. And then followed 
much formality and correspondence, of which the 
London Army and Navy Gazette prints a laugh- 
able account: 


The officer in charge was directed to indent for 
“Traps, rat, wire, iron, galvanized, Mark 1, in 
the a ag ag of one to every one hundred suits 
of clothing.” In the next “changes in war 
material,” an elaborate by and description 
of the trap appeared, and the cat was declared 
obsolete, and ordered to be handed over to the 
Commissariat po yrlgana to be sold. The traps 
duly arrived, and a return was ordered to 
submitted monthly. 

The return in question was arranged in bird- 
cage form, ani was a masterpiece of its kind, 
showing at a glance the amount of clothing in the 
store, the cubic measurements of each room, the 
number of traps on_hand, and the number of rats 
caught each oy. Mice were to be shown under 
“Remarks.” The percentage of rats caught to 
suits of clothing, and of rats to traps, was to be 
marginally noted. 

As it was feared that the officer in charge of the 
store might endeavor to take credit for mice as 
rats, the measurements of the animals caught 
were ordered to be inserted, and the officer in 
char; was authorized to demand “a suitable 
service measuring-rod for the purpose.” 

This rod was accordingly demanded, but the 
demand elicited the a, that “these stores 
formed part of chests, l, carpenters, which 
were only allowed at stations for which carpen- 
ters’ shops were authorized.” A strong appeal 
was accordingly made for the erection of a car- 
penter’s shop, which sepeet was sanctioned at a 
cost of some bundreds of pounds. 

Meanwhile the officer in charge of the store 
acknowledged the receipt of e traps, and 
requested instructions as to how they were to 





may | be set. 


| 
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The reply came that “the matter had 
been under consideration, and instructions would 
shortly be published.” The first monthly returns 
showed several suits of clothing destroyed by 


rats. 

“None but men of superior intelligence” were to 
be permitted to touch the traps, and a warrant 
officer was to be struck off duty and detailed to 
instruct them. A return was to be submitted 
monthly, showing the number of men instructed. 

Still no rats were caught, and the destruction of 
clothing continued. was ordered that the 
return showing number of men instructed should 
be submitted in duplicate once a week. Even this 
failed to produce an improvement. 

Finally the authorities were compelled to admit 
that “‘the traps had not answered their expecta- 
tions, and that there appeared to be no fault 





either in the traps themselves or in the setting,” 
oy it was asked what bait had been | 
u 


sed. 
The officer in charge of the aathing store 
inted out that no allowance was made for bait 
n the regulations, and that he could not be 
expected to provide it out of his own ket. In 
the end the cat was re-introduced into the service, 
“to be strictly adhered to for the purpose of 


| catching rats.” 
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The Sleepy-Time. 


Look, dear! the stars are blinking, 
The sleepy moon is low, 

The little winds among the leaves 
Have all forgot to blow; 

Come, dear, and say good night! 
God keep you all the night! 


Good night! Gay words for waking, 
Brave words for noon are best, 
But loving words for the sleepy-time 
en the moon is low in the west. 
eep you all the n ni t! 
Sweet dreams! Good night! good night! 
BERTHA E. BREWER. 
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Tactful Persuasion. 


Among General Chalmers’s troops, during the 
Civil War, was a Mississippi regiment composed 
of boys from twelve to fourteen years old, and 
old men from sixty to seventy-five. They had 
responded to a call for troops, and were mischiev- 
ously known by the nickname, “Tax in Kind.” 
For each farmer in the Confederacy had given the 


| government ten per cent. of his crops, which was 


thus designated; and a rascal among the regular 
troops, one day seeing a little boy with an old 
squirrel rifle twice as long as its owner, said to 
him, “Are you Tax in Kind?’—and the phrase 
stuck? 


Before going into camp, on the first niglit near 
Memphis, the colonel of the Tax in Kind regiment 
approached General Chalmers and asked: 

“Are we not in the state of Tennessee?” 

“Yes, this is Shelby County.” 

“Well, sir,” said the colonel, “my men volun- 
teered to defend Mississippi.’ You would not 
allow us to bring cogking, “tensile, and we have 
no bread ; therefore, I shall return to my state.” 

“Well,” said the general, “let us talk about it.” 
They walked along to the camp-fire, and he con- 
tinued, to the man who was busy there: 

“Jim, get to work. I have invited colonel —— 
take supper with me. Give us the best you 

ave. 

Jim started up the fire, and made his prepara- 
tions. He stirred up some dough in a bucket, 
filled some corn shucks with it, and covered them 
up in the hot ashes. Then he sliced some fat 
a and broiled it over the coals, on the end of 
a stick. 

Meanwhile, as the colonel watched these homely 
proceedings, the agra s recited to him the story 
of the Alamo. e told how the hundred and 
seventy-two pe, under Colonel Travis, re- 
sisted the attack of Santa Anna with his three 
thousand Mexicans, and how Colonel Travis, when 
he found that all hope had departed, announced 
the fact to his men, saying, ‘I will die like a man 
for my country.” Then, with his sword he made 
a line on the floor and called on those who would 
sacrifice all for freedom, to cross it. 

“And do you know,” concluded General Chal- 
pars, or all crossed it but one. His name was 

ose 


A hundred boys who bad been listening to the 
story, applauded it, and at the moment of its 
¢ lusi a 


om, Jim 1 that supper was ready. 
He began handing about ash-cakes in the sha 
of an ear of corn, and slices of bacon. 








The 
colonel was thoughtful. He took a bite or two, 
and then.he spoke: 
“General, I see the point. I can stand it if you 
can. If my boys are willing, we will stay.” 
“Stay, colonel, stay!” cried the boys, with one 
accord. And stay they did. 
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Elephant-Catching. 


The life of a professional elephant tracker and 
tamer calls for no little exercise of skill, patience 
and courage. At least, so one may judge from the 
story told by Mr. F. Fitzroy Dixon in Travel, of 
how Ali Mahomed, who was the king of elephant- 
eatchers in Ceylon, accomplished the feat of 
securing a young elephant. It was before the 
existence of the present laws which protect game. 


The tamer had discovered a herd of elephants 
and had crept up near enough to make choice 0 
an animal that suited him. Then he returned to 
make ready for his enterprise. 

His outfit consisted of nothing more than four 
ropes made of twisted deer hide, strong and 
elastic enough to stand a great strain. With two 
of these coiled over his arm, and his son Hassan 
jay tobe with the others, Ali carefully approached 

e herd. 


As soon as he came in sight of the elephants he 
motioned to his son to stop, while he himself, with 
infinite care, aor up to within twenty feet of the 
animal he intended to capture. 

Every movement was now one of danger. 
Neither by scent nor sound must the elephant be 
alarmed, or the delicate task of the catcher would 
never be accomplished. To tie a wide-awake 
elephant to a tfee by its hind legs seems on the 
face of it an impossible feat, but it was just this 
that Ali was bent on accomplishing. 

His first step was to fasten one of the ropes— 
each of which had been prepared with a running 
noose—to a stout tree. His next was to cree 
inch by inch over the space that intervene 
between him and the elephant, which he was 
approaching from behind. 

t last he lay at full length, almost touching 
the elephant, the two nooses lying open, one 
behind each pillar-like leg. Giving a final glance 
to make sure that the rope he had fastened was 
clear, he took the noose and pushed it forward till 
it touched the foot. 

His obiest was to get it on the leg, but before 
this could be done the elephant must be induced 
to raise his foot. For this emergency Ali was 
prepared. With a long thorn he gently pricked 

e other leg, just as a fly might sting it. 

Slowly the foot he was endeavoring to secure 
rose, and rubbed the spot he had pricked. As it 
left the ground the noose was slipped open beneath 
it, so as to encircle the foot when it came down. 








The foot descended, and after a moment’s pause 
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| the noose was raised with a steady hand and 
tightly drawn. 

No sooner did the elephant feel the touch of the 
| rope than he attempted to push it down to the 
| ground with the other foot. The action allowed 

li to slip the second noose in place. Both legs 
were now secured, and Ali gently drew each 
noose up. 

The elephant at once moved forward, but before 
he could feel the, check of the tree to which he 
was tied, Ali glided away, and took a turn about 
another tree with the second rope. He was not a 
moment too soon, for, suspecting danger, the 
elephant made a rush forward, on ” to have his 
hind legs pulled from under him, and be thrown to 
the ground when he reached the end of bis tether. 

His scream of rage set all the herd in motion, 
and Ali had a dangerous time of it during the 
next few minutes. He came off with nothing 
worse than a broken arm, however, and when the 
herd was tired of raging and gone away, he 
descended from his place of refuge in a tree, and 
with the aid of his son succeeded in getting the 
two other ropes about the front legs of the now 
exhausted eaptive. 

The elephant was now held by four ropes pulling 
in different directions, and was quite powerless. 
To tame him was only a work of time, and event- 
ually he was led off by the aid of a trained 
elephant. 
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A Good Lesson. 


An old citizen of Cleveland is quoted by the 
Plain Dealer as making some sensible observa- 
tions about the uncleanly habit which too many 
people have of throwing scraps of paper into the 
streets. 


The great trouble on the down-town streets is 
| the distribution of cheap circulars. A man takes 
one from a ——— ander-out, glances at it, 
and throws it into the gutter A hundred of these 
circulars will make the gd look like the 
morning after the Fourth o — I think there 
is altogether too much latitude in all our street 
regulations. 
was in Paris a year ago, and one day while 
| oye down a certain thoroughfare I happened 
| put my hand into my — and drew forth 

f was 











| some sort of handbill. of no use to me, 
| and doubling it over, 1 tore it in two pieces. 

Doubling these together I tore them again. Then 
| I dropped the eight bits of paper in the roadway. 
A moment later a man in uniform came across 
| the street and faced me. I saw he was a police- 
|man. He touched his hat, and then pointed to 
| the litter. 

“Monsieur,” he said, and rattled off a lot of 
lingo that I couldn’t understand. I mustered up 
a few French words for the purpose of finding out 
what he meant. It was no use. He inted at 
the bits of paper again, and jabbered for dear 
life. He shrugged his shoulders and patted his 
hands togetes. and made a motion as if diving 
toward the litter. 

I handed him my card, but he bowed, shook his 

| head, and refused it. Then I endeavored to pass 
| him, but he barred the way. 
About that time I saw what he meant. He 
wanted me to pick up the bits of po. At first 
I thought I would refuse, but I didn’t care to get 
into trouble over a trifle, and the policeman looked 
decidedly serious. 

So I stooped over the curb and picked up the 
eight bits of paper, and fate them into my 
pocket. Whereupon he bowed and smiled and 
passed along. 
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Frontier Currency. 


A Western paper tells a story of an epoch in 
the history of the Montana mining camps when 
there was no money or lawful currency of any 
kind in the camps, nor any credit to base a private 
circulation on, but when the extremely high price 
of eatables suggested and at the same time sup- 
plied the want of a circulating medium. 


One man who continues to live in that region 

tells of the time when he bought a box of matches 

with a watermelon, and received as change two 

muskmelons. Another paid for a pair of sus- 
nders in turnips, and got a couple of carrots 
ack with his purchase. 

At one time the first man accepted an invitation 
to visit a friend and go to a party with him. After 
seeing his friend go through the unusual prepara- 
tion of blacking his boots and putting on a collar— 
for it was to be a very “high-toned” affair—he was 
surprised to see him go to a tato-bin and 
carefully select a dozen nice potatoes and put 
| them into his pocket. : 

No sooner had the two men arrived at the hall 
where the party was to take plaee than his host 
handed over his potatoes for an entrance ticket; 
and what was still more surprising, the door- 
keeper, after the close of the party, gave him two 
onions as “change,” to take home! 
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"Twas Ever Thus. 


Many readers will feel a very unreasonable 
degree of sympathy with a bicyclist whose mis- 
adventure is thus described in the Washington 
Post, by a writer who received the story from the 
oculist mentioned; 


A man on a bicycle was scorching cheerily along 
the conduit road on his way to town, when sud- 
denly there loomed up out of the darkness a 
heavy wagon headed straight for him. 

There was no time to turn out. The wheel 
crashed into the wagon-pole, and the rider was 
thrown completely over the horses, falling between 
them and the wagon. The oculist ran to the 
rescue, expecting see a mass of bleeding and 
unconscious humanity. Instead, he saw a kicking 
and an rson who was apparently uninjured. 
The bicycle was a Chinese puzzle of twisted wire. 

“‘Are you hurt?” asked the oculist. 

The angry person picked himself up and stopped 
swearing. e gazed at what had once been a fair 
young b cycle. 

“H he said, in a tone of deepest disgust. 
“Hurt? Me? Of course.1 aint hurt. I’ve got an 
accident policy.” 
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Witty, but Bitter. 


“The evil that men do lives after them.” Doctor 
Thompson, master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was a scholar and an administrator; but his 
fame rests on his sharp, witty, and often bitter 
epigrams: 

He said of Ely, where, as professor of Greek. 
he held a canonry, “The place is so damp that 
even the sermons won’t keep dry there;” and at 
a’ college ee where some of the young 
fellows were treating with very little respect th 
opinions of their seniors, he said, “None of us is 
quite infallible, not even the youngest.” : 

Of an amiable and excellent scholar, he said. 
“The time that he spends on the neglect of his 
duties he wastes on the adornment of his person; 
and of an eminent professor, whose first lecture 
he attended, “I little thought that we should 
so soon have cause to regret his predecessor, 
Professor ——.”’ 
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A Valentine. 


O baby, if you were a honey pot, 
And I were a busy bee, 
A hundred trips 
To your dainty lips, 
To your dimpled arms and your 
finger-tips, 
Should fill up the day for me. 


If I were a postman, little love, 
And you were a valentine, 
I fear that. I couldn’t, 
I’m sure that I showldw't, 
Let any one have you, I couldn’t 
and wouldn’t! 
I’d name you and claim you as mine. 





or 


Tabby Torture’s Valentine. 


Little Amy had spent a very happy holiday 
season, for her favorite aunt had been with 
them. Auntie had been very happy, too, but one 
thing greatly troubled her, that the rest were 
accustomed to and thought 
little of; that was that 
“Tabby Torture” could 
not have more freedom 
and general cat-happiness. 
“What can a city cat know 
of the joy of life?” she 
would ask. 

Tabby’s real name was 
“Tabitha Tortoiseshell,” Mj 
but Amy’s careless little /, pi! 
tongue got sadly tangled in Yi! 
that long name; and grad- 
ually every one had adopted 
her variation of it, till now 
Miss Tabby was even 
introduced to strangers as 
“Tabby Torture.” 

Auntie so pitied Tabby’s 
sad lot that she tried to 
take her to walk in the 
park sometimes. She would e 
tell Amy to “lead her’ by \" 
the long ribbon around her \e 
pretty necl’, but Tabby \ 
would either frisk about : 
and tangle herself in the 
ribbon, and end by throw- 
ing Amy down; or else she 
would sit down on it and 
refuse to move. So they 
had to go back to the old 
way of letting her out into © 
the courtyard, where she \ | 
seemed contented enough. 

But auntie thought her 
coat growing rusty, and 
that if she couldn’t get 
fresh air she must have a 
tonic. So when she bade 
them good-by and left for 
home, her last words were, 


“T will remember and soon send Tabby’s tonic.”’ | 


Auntie always sent Amy a valentine; so, as 
they all sat at breakfast the morning of Valen- 
tine’s Day, Amy was not surprised to see among 
many others a handsome valentine with the 
postmark of R.; but what did surprise her was 
to find one from the same place directed to 
“Miss Tabitha Tortoiseshell, 189 —— St., New 
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| Auntie was written to about her favorite’s bad | 
| behavior, and what do you think she suggested | 
asa punishment? Why, that Amy and Tabby | 
| spend next summer with her in the country, | 
| where Tabby can have all the catnip she wants, | 
|and pick it for herself! So both Amy and | 
Tabby are looking forward to next summer with | 

| great delight. 
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| Two of Them. 


| ‘Two little girls sat in the parlor in the dusk, 
| wishing the bell would ring. One lived up-stairs | 
and the other down, but they were both sitting | 
in the down-stairs parlor, and the lamps were 
not lit. It was St. Valentine’s day, and neither | 
one had had a single valentine yet. They were | 
in a kind of happy suspense. 

“T think my cousin Thomas will send me 
one,” said Mamie. 

“I think my cousin Edwin will send me one,” 
| said Sadie, who was listening eagerly. 
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1. 
F you will believe it, 
On Valentine Day 
Her Nose it rolled up, and he 


Besprinkling her very best 


face in 
C7 T’S Lovely, I'm sure, 

‘ ali Tinsel and Lace, 
With sentiments dainty, 


But, shaking her Head, this 
Insists that young Gerald 


“ See that ?” sob! 


To a Dear Little Girl. 


| They say that Her Highness the Queen 
Has diamonds and pearls in her crown; 
And every day of the week she is dressed 
As if she had on her Sunday best, 
In a beautiful, brand-new gown. 


| Tho’ you haven't a jewel, my dear little girl, 
| Or a gown that is covered with lace, 


ABoomlergne: ‘ 


Miss Nathalie Lee 
was as Cross as could be! 
Tears they rolled down, 


Rosebud-y Gown. 


an idyl of grace. 
most witching Young Elf 
is guilty of Pelf. 


‘+ _ know he did not!" the despondent Lass said, 
Dejectedly lifting a Turtle-dove’s Head. 

this wise, little six-year-old dear, 

“I printed that under there just last year!” 


And this is the reason Miss Nathalie Lee 
On Valentine Day was as 
Cross as could be. 


COMPANION. 


But nobody rang the bell. 
came in and lit the lamps. 

“T hope my cousin Thomas will send me one,” 
said Mamie. 

“T hope my cousin Edwin will send me one,’ 
said Sadie. 

The night grew dark, but still the little girls | 
sat waiting. Then they thought they heard 
something. They listened. There was a loud 
pull at the door-bell, and feet were heard running 
away. 

“T guess that was Thomas!” 

“I guess it was Edwin!” 

The little girls flew to the door. ‘There on the 
step lay two three-cornered valentines—oh, so 
pretty! One was for Mamie, and one for Sadie. 

Then the little girls were happy. But they 
could not make it out whether Thomas sent 
both, or Edwin both, or Thomas one and Edwin 
the other. But they were happy, and that was 
all St. Valentine wanted. 

M. L. B. Brancu. 
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At last some one | 
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Nats to Cack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 

A DISSECTED DWELLING. 
A mansion built with skill and art 
I now am going to take apart. 
First thing I find, to my surprise. 
Tis built of several tales, that rise 
Above each other. Then I find 
That part of it is used to grind 
To powder, chemicals. fo eat 
I find some portions, good and sweet. 
One portion hurts; another part 
Will help to heal the dreadful smart. 
Some — are navigators; some 
Are placed in port, where ships may come. 
One’s bunting animals at sea; 
One keeps my shoulders warm for me. 
One part’s a merchant. Here is one 
That straight has come from out the sun. 
One portion stylishly is placed 
About a winsome lassie’s waist. 
Upon her head are others worn. 
To form this portion men are sworn. 
The vulgar and the underbred 
Are prone to use these parts, ’tis said. 
And all ill-tempered people this, 


| Whenever things have gone amiss. 


The part which I most classic deem 


| Is seldom held in much esteem. 


Snowflakes. 


Out of a snow-cloud cold and gray, 

Something dropped on St. Valentine’s day 
Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty and white ; | 
And I guess the sky children were sending down 
Their valentines straight to the children in town. 


-_— OO __—_ 


One earries news o’er land and sea; 

And here’s a fruit grew ona tree. 

I’ve brought all these strange things to light; 
Can you replace each one aright? 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
Mary and the boys all 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7 that cough, 
but 1,2 3, 4,5 6, 7 is more noticeable. 
“Nurse, 1, 2, 3, 4 5,6, 7 some broth, and take her 
that bunch of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.” 
I saw Tom, my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6a little kitten with 


his teeth, to keep it from stealing his 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


LITTLE Margaret, gazing at a waterfall, | 
exclaimed, “Mamma, the water is coming down- | 
stairs. It can’t find the steps, so it is just sliding!” 


—_—— 
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“<—F7OO Bad! I suppose,” 
you will instantly say, 
“No Missive has come 
for my Lady to-day.’ 
r Indeed! but one has, 
and although past belief, 
This Valentine gay 
is the cause of her grief. 


IV. 

R Shame! little Twentieth- 
Century Miss, 

Belittling the worth 
of a Love-Gift like this. 

Poor Gerald has spent his 
last Dime, I suppose, 

Upon this confection 

of Cupids and Rose 


v. 


vi 


He went off to school and left it boiling, and 
he came back at half-past three and found it 
| still on the stove. But it was quite tender. 





| Guy strained it and seasoned it himself, 
| mamma made suggestions of course, and then 
|mamma did her part, and the fire did its part, 
| and the valentines were done to a turn. 

The next day was the fourteenth, and Guy’s 


York.” Inside was a flat package tied with | There are stars in your eyes and a rose on your | valentines were delivered, though not through 


white ribbon and having a strong spicy odor, 
and written upon it were the words, ‘““Tabby’s 
Tonic.” 

Amy opened it and found many home-dried 
leaves of soft, velvety catnip. Now Tabby, who 
was making a big black-and-yellow ball of her- 
self before the fire, fast asleep, had never seen 


or heard of catnip, but she suddenly woke up, | 


leaped into Amy’s lap, and seizing the package, 
rushed off under the sofa with it. Papa roared 
with laughter, and said, ‘““l'abby would not have 
her private correspondence meddled with.” But 
mamma was fearful she would eat too much of 
the catnip, so they all tried to get it away. 
Tabby fought them vigorously with her hind 
legs, while she hugged her precious valentine to 
her white breast with her fore paws; and before 
they finally secured it she had eaten at least half 
the catnip. 

Mamma put the rest of the catnip safely away, 
shut up in a box, and that hidden in a deep vase 
on the parlor mantel. Occasionally as a treat, 
Tabby was given a leaf, and both papa and 
mamma had a way of stealing in to take a “sniff” 
of the pungent mint, which reminded them of 
their dear old country home. 

Alas! Papa went once too often! One day 
mamma was not there to see that he closed the 
\loor, and Tabby caught the scent. Wicked 
Cabby slyly crept in, jumped on the mantel, 


threw down and broke the vase, gnawed off the and he threw away the hard outside and the to me out of little skunk papers, and would [ | et. 
| soft inside, and put the rest into a large kettle. | have a little red skunk chair to sit on?” | 


box cover, and took all her tonic at one dose. 


cheek, 
| And you gladden my heart whenever you speak, 
With the smiles that beam on your face. 
| And if in my inkstand I find 
A valentine tender and true, 


I shall send it to one who is gentle and kind, 

| (It won’t be the Queen, and I hope she won't 
| mind,) 

I shall send it, my sweetheart, to you. 

| ANNA M. PRATT. 


—— +0 


What Guy Sent. 


Guy was feeling pretty blue. He hadn’t a 
cent of money left over from Christmas, and 
times were so hard that papa couldn't give nor 
lend him any. 

“*Twon’t seem much like Valentine’s Day if 
I don’t send any valentines,” said he. 


and thought. “I haven’t any pretty paper, such 
| as they use for valentines,” she said to herself, 
“and I can’t make verses. Put I can make—” 
Then she spoke to Guy and he came right up 
close to the bread-board and they talked together, 
j}and at last Guy said, “I’ll do it!” And he ran 
| down cellar and brought up a great, yellow— 
| there, I almost told! 

| Guy eut it up—under mamma’s directions— 





“Maybe we can make some,” said mamma, | 
and while she kneaded the bread she thought | 


| the mail. 
One was sent to old Mrs. Heath, around the 


across the street, two to a German family who 
were strangers in the town and poor ahd home- 
sick, two to the washerwoman and her little 
children, one to a young man from the country 
who was trying to board himself and go to 
school, and one to Guy’s own dear grandma. 

There was one left and Guy presented it to 
papa at dinner. ‘This is a comic valentine that 
mamma and | made for you,’’ he said. 

“Ts it?” said papa. “It looks to me like a 
pumpkin-pie.” And he said as he helped 
himself to a second piece, “Well, if all comic 
valentines were like this they would never hurt 
any one’s feelings.’’ 


Mary ELIZABETH STONE. 





Lirr.Le Adeline’s attention had been called to 
ja skunk running across a field some distance 
|away. She did not say anything, but evidently 
| thought about it a great deal, for the next day, | 


- 


























corner, one to the lame girl in the little house | 


If you 1, 2,3 4, 5 old, familiar tune that dog will 
listen with almost 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 interest. 

1, 23,4, 5 time he gave all his money to 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

for his father’s dishonesty. 

I 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 that 

the boy, when for the third 

time he went 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 

6, 7,8,9,10 no chance of 

being saved. 


3. 
4 


Tains Eventalin 
Sha own on sherin 
Ewerh todesvee yam rapy, 
Os notu heet, 
Shi pyduet, 
Ym issoron li’l asy, 
Nad ta yth efte, 
Ym dyla weste, 
Ym viteov grinesoff aly. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
With curly head and curly 
tail, 
My first enters before tea. 
My second clings to wom- 
an’s shoulders 
And stretches toward the 
sea. 
The prisoner hungers for 
my whole, 
Because I make him free. 
Il. 
My first blew off me in a 


= ee 
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ale, 

My second and third were 
spoilt by hail. 

My whole does all the world 
enfold— 


Above it hot, below it cold. 
I1l. 
In America you must follow 
my first, 


But in China it is not so; 
For the position is quite 
reversea— 
It must follow 
ne go. 
I hear it on the soft spring 
breeze, 
My second, and it brings 
Dear memories of mint and 
peas 
I ate in other springs. 
My whole has been the 
cause of much debate 
Concerning what shall be its 
future state. 
IV. 
My first of troubles caused a horde 
Between a lady and her lord. 
My first might show us buried stores 
Of treasures hid behind closed doors. 
The Moslems, when they went from Spain, 
Kept it lest they return again. 
A man of courage.and of might 
My second slew in open fight. 
That bridges would collapse without 
My whgle, I have no kind of doubt. 
v. 
The glorious conqueror had returned to Rome, 
The victor’s laurel wreath upon his head, 
And in my first, triumphal to his home, 
His giitering legions led. 
Amid the shouts and clamor of the crowd, 
He hears a steed my second in the street ; 
A leap, a cry, ““My third those hoofs!” aloud. 
Alas! a woman lying at his feet. 
And blood is flowing on the pavement wide, 
Redder than is my whole or aught beside. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
February 14. 

My first is always upright, 
My second ought to be ; 
When they combine, 

A valentine 
May come to you and me. 


wherever 








Conundrums. 


| What plant would be the warmest shelter? 

| Furze ay 

| Why oo crying baby like a sunflower? Because 

| it is mostly yell-o (yellow). 

| Why does a hen never preach? Because she 
belongs to the lay element. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Sleeper. 

2. Shy, lock—Shylock. 

3. Pianofortes, banjo, spinet, trombone, auto- 


| while playing with her dolls, she suddenly | harp, flutes, triangles, bassoon, hautboy, melo- 


| looked up and said, “Aunt Mabel!” “Well, 


Adeline, what is it?” I replied, as she stopped | 


short. “If you were a big Aunt Mabel skunk, 
|and I was a little baby skunk, would you read 


| deon, cymbals, concertina. 
| 4. 1. Car, care. 2. Boy, buoy. 3. Plat, plate. 
4. Boat, boot. 5. Nose, noose. 6. Bat, bait. 7. 
Fry, fray. 8. Moon, moan. 

5. Tory, dory. Hammer, clamor. Rocket, lock- 
Lion, scion. 


G. Flute, lute, Ute. 
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THE CUBAN QUESTION IN CONGRESS.— 
When the consular and diplomatic appropriation 
bill was before the national House of Representa- 
tives, repeated attempts were made to add asa 
“rider’’ the resolution which the Senate adopted 
at the extra session, recognizing the belligerent 
rights of the Cuban insurgents. There were 
several exciting debates, but no vote was taken 
on the direct issue. 


Tue BATTLE-SHIP “MAINE” AT HAVANA. 


Since the outbreak of the insurrection in Cuba | ? 


our government has refrained from sending any 
ships of war to Havana from fear of offending 
the sensibilities of Spain. Late in January, 
however, the battleship Maine was sent there. 
Her officers have been cordially treated by the 
Spanish authorities. Secretary Long has ex- 
plained that matters are now in such a condition 
that our vessels will resume their friendly calls 
at Cuban ports, and go in and out as those of 
other nations do. 


Our Fore1igN TRADE.—The Treasury 
reports of our foreign trade for the calendar 
year 1897 show that all previous records were 
broken as regards the amount and value of our 
exports, and the excess of exports over imports. 
In the month of December this excess was 
larger than in any previous month. The total 
-exports of merchandise in 1897 were about 
$94,000,000 larger than in 1896, although that 
year showed the largest total up to that time. 
Altogether we sold in 1897 in foreign markets 
nearly $1,100,000,000 worth of our products, 
which was $356,000,000 more than the value of 
the goods which we bought abroad. 

A VISIT FROM PRESIDENT DOLE.—Presi- 
dent Sanford B. Dole, of the repubti ic of Hawaii, | 7 
is making a visit in this country, 
and has been officially received 
and entertained at Washington 
by President McKinley. One 


such information upon Hawai- 
ian affairs as may be desired in 
connection with the proposition 
for the annexation of the islands 
to this country. The treaty for 
this purpose is, at the present 
writing, under consideration in the Senate. 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET.—The office 
of Attorney-General of the United States, which 
was made vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. McKenna as Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, has 
been filled by the appointment 
of Governor John W. Griggs of 
New Jersey. Governor Griggs 
is forty-nine years old. Hehas ¢ 
a good reputation at the bar 
and has served in both branches 
of the state legislature. He was 
elected governor in 1895 for a term of three 
years. 





SANFORD 8. DOLE. 





JOHN W. GRIGGS. 


A New SENATOR FROM MARYLAND.—The 
Maryland Legislature has elected Louis Emory 
McComas, Republican, to succeed Arthur P. 
Gorman, Democrat, in the United States Senate. 
Mr. McComas is fifty-one years old. He served 
four terms in the national House of Representa- 
tives from Maryland, and has been for several 
years associate justice of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia. 


+ 

UPROAR IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER.—The 
excitement over the charges and counter-charges 
in the Dreyfus case which, as 
mentioned in this column last 
week, has caused riotous demon- 
strations against the Jews in 
Paris and other French cities, 
led to a riotous scene in the 





of January. The government 

CAPTAIN DREYFUS. was questioned as to its reasons 
for withholding a confession said to have been 
made by Captain Dreyfus, and the reply made 
by the premier declaring the 
necessity for secrecy was fol- 
lowed by a tumult during which 
blows were exchanged between 
socialist and conservative depu- 
ties. The president of the cham- 
ber could not restore order, and 
was forced to suspend the sit- (A 
ting, and troops were summoned. wv | 
The agitation of this case has  wonsieur zou. 
assumed a dangerous form, because the honor of 
the government and of the army is impugned by 
the accusations made by Monsieur Zola and 
others. 





THE PLAGUE IN INDIA.—There has been 
an alarming renewal of mortality from the 
bubonie plague at Bombay, and thousands of the 
frightened population are again seeking safety in 
flight. In the third week of January there were 
850 deaths from the plague in the city. 


purpose of his visit is to give | 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ado, 
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IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
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Sorosis, 
The New Shoe for Women. 


Over two hundred and fifty reli- 
able —_ Dealers a. If 
yours does not, send to the manu- 

aeaaen ag facturers for further information. 


SOROSIS SHOE. A. E. LITTLE & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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me Geo. §. Parker 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
is one of the happy results so many makers 
strive for and only one secures. It proves that a 


fountain pen need not leave ‘our and looking 
like the tattooed man's. The ‘* Lucky Curve’ 
keeps it clean when in your pocket and a clean 
pen means clean fingers. It is the much-talked- 
of feature of the ker Pen—the success of 
a pena It seems like magic but is just the 
result of our best skill and ingenuity. Say “‘ The 
Lucky Curve kind” to your dealer or send to us. 
Standard, Parker, $2 and U wage. 
“Special,’’ $1.50. ‘« Silver Do ” $1. 
Booklet Free, 
THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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WATCH CO., "Station L, 607 E. 125th 8t., 


FOREHAND 


Single-Shot Guns. 
Made in 12 and 16 bore and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
produced. Beautiful in shape, matcb- 
lessin finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns. 

Retail $7.00 with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00 with twist barrel. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you we'll sell you direct at 
these prices; but ask him 
first, it’s handier. 




























FOREHAND ARMS 
COMPANY, 

Worcester, 
Mass. 
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KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL. Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., ADER 


All kinds Rubber Type, ete. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E1, NEW HAVEN, Coxx. 
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_ The Goding Game Package. 
































1 Set of Dominoes. 
1 Checker and Chess 


1 Game Authors, 48 Cards in 


1 Game Fox and Geese. 


12 Magic Tricks. 
1 Game Nine Men Morris. 


1 Game Clairvoyant. 

1 Game Shadow Pantomime. 
1 Game Tableaux. 

1 Game Shadow Buff. 


I Game Fortune. 
x Game Forfeit. 
1 Game Pantomime. 


Board and Men. 


pack. 


10 good Parlor Games, including Game of Letters, Magic Music, The Order of the Whistle, 


etc. 


50 choice Conundrums and their Answers. Precious Gems, their Emblems and Char- 


acters. Character Reading from Date of Birth. Language of Flowers. The Morse celegra h 


Code. 
These dominoes, checkers, authors, etc., are made of heavy cardboard of y 4 best quality, and 


wi 


A grand collection of Games, Tricks, Conundrums, etc.. affording harmless, 
healthful fun for the whole family. See What You Get! 


275 Select Autograph Verses. 30 Money-Making Recipes and the clever zzle. 


ill wear for years. All sent, neatly packed, for 10c. in Silver and 2c. for 


I. GODING, 


tamp 


A. - West poner ton Mass. 
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Sewing Machine News. 
E Bro New ComPANION ‘SEWING MACHINE is made expressly for us 

by one of the oldest and most reliable manufacturers in America. 
It contains the latest and best improvements. No Sewing Machine 
(no matter at what price sold) is made with more care, or contains 
a better grade of steel or more modern improvements, or will wear 
longer, or give better satisfaction. Some people still feel that the 
price of the New Companion Sewing Machine ‘is so low ($19.60) 
that a $45.00 machine must be better. The difference between 
$19.00 and $45.00 represents the cost of selling a Sewing Machine in 


the old way, and a large profit. At $19.00 you practically get a High- 
Grade Sewing Machine, direct from the factory at wholesale price. 


Send for our Latest Descriptive 
Sewing Machine Booklet. 
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The Head of the Modern New Companion Sewing Machine. 














Alexander, Ark., December 27, 1897. 

The sewing machine that I ordered of you last summer reached me safely. 
I am delighted with it. Have used it on thin muslin up to making boys’ thick 
overcoats, and found it to work perfectly on either material. One of the 
greatest attractions is the ease in which one can learn to operate it, as all its 
parts are so simple. Indeed, without being too extravagant in the use of words, 
I could not express my satisfaction with my New Companion Sewing Machine. 
I recommend it to all my friends. Mrs. Cuas. T. THOMAS. 


England, Ark., November 27, 1897. 
I received my sewing machine on the 18th inst., ‘pave tried it and am well 
pleased with it in every respect. I consider it as good as one I would have had 
to have paid $40.00 or $60.00 for here. Mrs. ZeELLA M. ALLEN. 



















On receipt of price we will deliver the machine, freight paid, 
at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver 
the machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these 
four States, for $3.00 extra. We also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if 
the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the 
full amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every Machine 
for five years. Can we make a fairer offer than this? 
All orders should be sent to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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An ALUMINUM BALLOON.— An air-ship, 
constructed on the principle of a balloon, but 
consisting entirely of aluminum, was tried last 
November, under the direction of officers of the 
German army. Although the ship was wrecked, 
by being too suddenly brought down to earth, 
its trial trip established the fact that a balloon 
composed of aluminum instead of silk can not 
only be made to rise, but also to carry up a 
considerable weight with it. By means of 
driving apparatus, the immense hollow cylinder, 
which was 134 feet long, 46 high and 42 broad, 
and which, together with the car suspended 
beneath it, weighed 5720 pounds, was driven 
rapidly through the air 
after having risen to a 
height of 800 feet. The 
N accident that terminated 
‘ the experiment is ascribed 






\\ \ or of the balloon, Herr 
‘ Schwartz, had died sud- 

; denly before the trial trip, 
and those who took charge of the work were 
comparatively inexperienced, and left out some 
of the apparatus which he had deemed essential. 
Another ship is to be constructed and the experi- 
ment repeated. 


MINIATURE PINE-1'REES.—-At a meeting of: 


the Torrey Botanical Club recently, the president 
described some remarkably small pine-trees which 
he had found growing on the top of a precipice 
in the Shawangunk Mountains, at an altitude of 
2,200 feet. These trees, although they had per- 
fectly developed cones, were only six inches in 
height. = 


ELectric WAvEs OvER Hittis.—In de 
scribing to the Royal Institution in London the 
latest experiments in sending electric messages, 
or signals, without wires, Mr. W. H. Preece 
called attention to the curious fact that hills do 
not obstruct the passage of the electric waves to 
which the transmission of the signalsis due. If, 
for instance, the circuit from which the signals 
are sent is on one side of a hill, and the receiver 
is on the other side, \ 7 
ihe electric waves, or ~ ¥, 
some of them, form a _ 
bridge overthe hilland _ 
fall upon the receiv- 
ing apparatus on the opposite aoe Signals have 
been sent, without wires, a distance of more than 
eight miles in Bristol Channel, and the limit, Mr. 
Preece thinks, has by no means been reached. 





CLEANING OuT A WATER-MAIN.—In Entg- 
land trouble was experienced in a system of 
water-mains, due to internal corrosion. It was 
in part successfully cleaned by driving a metal 
scraper through it by forcing water through the 
main. The water, partly passing by the scraper, 
drove it through sometimes at the rate of nearly 
five miles an hour. Its course was traced by 
men stationed at short intervals who called out 
or signalled as they heard it pass. By a sort of 
stethoscope its position could be found when it 
was stopped. It consisted of a set of scraping 
blades mounted in front of a leather-packed 
piston, The blades were so set that if a bad 
obstacle were encountered, the whole would turn 
a little to let it pass if possible. 


ELectric LigHTHOUsES.—The French 
authorities have installed a number of these 
lights on their coast. They can produce an 
effect at an immense distance by their light 
reflected from the clouds, while they are far 
below the horizon. Cherbourg Light has thus 
been indirectly observed at a distance of séventy- 
five miles. An adverse report has been rendered 
on them by Captain Evans, U.S. N., who, ina 
recent voyage on the cruiser New York, found 
them confusing, as it was impossible to determine 
in any way their distance. The indications 
would not tell whether they were ten or fifty 
miles away. ee 

Boeus AntTiQuiITiEs.—The Antiquarian and 
Archeological Societies of England have pro- 
tested to Lord Salisbury against a singular kind 
of prison labor which has recently been developed 
in the penitentiaries of Egypt. This is the 
manufacture of bogus antiquities, which are said 
to find a ready sale, and to be such excellent 
imitations that only experts can detect them. It 
is represented that the prison authorities even 
contemplate turning out complete artificial mum- 
mies. ee 

THE APPETITE OF PLANTS.—Mr. H. W. 
Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture, says 
that the mineral food consumed by plants is of 
two kinds. Some minerals, such as phosphoric 
acid, potash, lime and magnesia, are essential to 
the nourishment of the plant. “But plants have 
also a general appetite for mineral substances, 
eating freely in addition to the quantity necessary 
to their proper nutrition.” Mr. Wiley adds that 
plants seem to thrive best where their appetite for 
non-essential mineral food is gratified. He 
includes soda in this kind of plant food. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- Ss 
ifrice.” (Adv. pli 
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CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


STEWART’S DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS. 






“GUARDED SPRING 
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Department Nursery 
in the U. S. 


Send for it now, it will save you mone Try 
in every state and territory in the Inion. 
made us patrons and friends 






has 
car-loads of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail post-paid, Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Rae, Small Trees, etc. Bale arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed ; larger by express or freight. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 549, Painesville, O. 


Ours is the Most Complete 


Can supply 
all your 
wants from 

lower and 
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Vegetable Seeds to Street 
Trees at low rates. We 
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NUBIAN 


For Waist or Skirt. Percaline, Silesia or Sateen. 
unchangeable and of superior quality. 
highest requirements. Look for ‘‘ Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard. 
N Trade- Mark, Reg. 
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Fast Black Linings 





Will Not Crock. 





Closely resembles the best quality lining silks. 
Yard wide, 


double fold. 


They are positively 
Inexpensive, 


yet fill the 
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Rubifoam keeps baby’s milk teeth so pure and 
sound that when their mission ends they drop out, as 
nature intends, 4ike little white pearls. Such teeth 
are succeeded by sound, beautiful, permanent teeth. 

Rubifoam is so mild, soothing, cleansing, delicious 
and fragrant that even little babies love it. It is 
absolutely harmless. 

Popular price 25 cents. All Druggists. We mail 
sample on receipt of postage, 2 cents. Address, 

E W. HOYT & CO, Lows tt, Mass. 
Makers of the celgbrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
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Will Carleton’s Magazine, 
** Every Where.’’ 

You have all heard of Will Carleton, 
the famous poet PE, editor, author 

of “Farm Ballads,” “City Legends,” 
etc., etc, His esnaae. o EVERY 
| — latest poe =~, 
sketches and stori 3 
50 CENTS “A YE An. 
Offer — 4 months for only 10 “cents, 
EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 








Your Hair 


may be as fine and abundant as this. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer does it. It makes 
healthy hair, and healthy hair grows 
and is beautiful. If your druggist 
won’t supply it, mail the price, $1.00, 
to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., and 
receive a full size bottle, postage paid. 























’ Flower Novelties 


And $200 thrown in 
For a Name. 
In 1899 we shall introduce two new 
novelties, A New Tomate and A New 
Beet. e want names worthy of 
each and will for them. 
To those who wish to test them in 
1898 we will send our Banner Prise 
Collection of Seeds—a packet of seed 
of each of the above and a packet 
each of New Shirley Poppies, Cosmes 
— * and the New Jap-.nese Morn 
ory, All sent for onl 
including our 1898 MANUAL 4 10¢ 


Dept. 54, 217-219 Market ae 
PHILADELPULA. 








IhnE MORCAN BROILER 


sent to any part of United States on con- 


10 CENTS. ditions below for 






REVERSIBLE AWD 
SELF -BASTING. 
SAVES ALL THE GRAVY. 


It Broils Steaks, Chops, rs, Fish, etc., allowing NO 
odor to escape ‘in the room. TOASTS BR PERFECTLY 
VER A SMOKY FIRE. Weight 2 lbs., made from steel. 
In order to further introduce this wonderful Broiler 
we will send one, all complete, Charges Paid 
Us, to any express office in the U. 8. upon receipt o 
ONL Y 10 CENTS. aes Broiler at express 
office, and, if satisfactory, pay the remaining @ cts. If 
not s¢ Atisfactory, xn are under r pe obligation to take it. 
Total price o roiler Excellent terms to 
age mts and dealers. igatisfaction Guerantesd. 
MORGAN MFG. CO., 114 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, MM. 
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The ro, aC ompanion is an illustrated weekly 


of eight pages. Its subscription price is 


hit A year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the pooes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea: 

Mone =| should a sent by each sub- 

- 45 directly to this office. 


tions. 

Pa ment for the Com anion, when sent by mail, 
wi made ny ‘ost-office Money- Order, 
Bank Cc heck, or Draft, or pa 2 Exprese Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROGURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. A!l post- 
masters are Py gang to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent throu | the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are réquired after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before-the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is, sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
an Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SPRAINS. 


T is commonly said that a sprained 
joint is worse than a broken bone, 
and this is often true, for in a severe 
sprain the injury is really greater 
than in a simple fracture. The ankle 
is perhaps the most frequently 
sprained of all the joints, though 
the knee, elbow and wrist are also 
@ WZ very liable to be injured, in falls 
especially. 

A sprain of a joint varies greatly 
in severity; it may consist of a simple wrench, 
without the tearing of any of the ligaments, or 
it may be a more extensive injury, stopping just 
short of a dislocation. 

In a moderately severe case one or more of the 
ligaments of the joint will be torn slightly, or 
possibly completely across; the membrane be- 
neath the ligaments, which retains the lubricating 
fluid of the joint, will be ruptured, permitting the 
escape of more or less of this fluid into the parts 
about, and giving rise sometimes to a considerable 
swelling; this swélling may be increased also by 
an effusion of fluid into the joint, especially if 
inflammation sets in; and finally there is usually 
a slight, or even sometimes a quite pronounced, 
escape of blood into the tissues, and this, gradu- 
ally working to the surface, appears as a black- 
and-blue stain. 

In more severe cases the tendons passing over 
the joint and attaching the muscles which move 
it to the bones may suffer considerable damage, 
or one of them may be broken or torn from its 
attachment, bringing with it a sliver of bone. 
Where so much harm has been done to all the 
parts,—bones, ligaments, tendons and muscles,— 
it is easy to understand that much pain will result 
and that the cure will be tedious. 

In the treatment of a sprain the first thing to be 
aimed at is to relieve pain and prevent inflamma- 
tion, then to favor healing of the torn structures, 
and after that to restore the use of the limb. 

The first of these objects is accomplished by 
absolute rest of the injured part, the limb being 
raised, and by lead and opium wash, a spirit 
lotion, or such other local applications as the 
physician may prescribe. Swelling is prevented 
in @ measure, and pain is sometimes relieved, by 
firm bandaging with a flannel bandage. 

When the swelling, heat and pain are gone, the 
limb should not be used too soon, but should be 
brought gradually back to health by cold douch- 
ing, dry rubbing—in a direction toward the body 
—and passive motion. It is sometimes necessary 
in very severe cases to treat the sprain, by means 
of splints, exactly as if it were a fracture or dislo- 
cation. 





JADE. 


An ornament may be interesting for something 
beside its mere beauty, and the jade trinkets just 
now so much in fashion have an added charm’ by 
reason of the respect paid in other lands to the 
substance of which they are made. 

The high standing of jade is no modern thing. 
The very first weights and measures of the Chinese | 
world, says Olive F. Gunby in Leslie’s Weekly, | 
were computed from jade tubes, and the earliest | 
bars or intervals of music known to that nation 
were determined by hollow 


will of the player. 


The Spaniards and Mexicans have an equal 


respect with the Chinese for the stone, which they | 


regard as an amulet against disease. In some 
instances the finder of an isolated piece of jade 


was supposed to be endowed with supernatural | 


powers, such a piece being regarded as a holy 
thing fallen from heaven. 
The Chinese value their jade carvings so highly | 


that they cannot often be prevailed upon to part | 


with them, though in times of national calamity, 


such as the culmination of the war between Japan | a pointer; I call him a d 


| the form selected must follow somewhat the out- 
| line indicated by the natural formation of the 
| specimen. 





— We S _ roensst | 
‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip-| _ 
piece of finely tempered brass wire the artist may 


| work for a week without having anything to show 
| for his pains. 


| soldier of rank, to be handed down as precious 





bamboo canes of | 
accurate length, afterward perpetuated in jade | 


tubes having stops within to be pulled out at the | | and how his name somehow seemed to fit him! 


and China, Western importers and jewellers have | 
a chance to buy some of the treasures. 

When an unusually large piece of jade is found 
in China, the emperor calls a council of the artists 
of his empire to determine into what shape it had 
best be carved, as, owing to its extreme hardness, 


The artist chosen to perform the delicate task 
is not altogether to be envied. It is true that if 
he sueceeds he will be made a mandarin, but 
success depends on his work being approved after 
it has been subjected to public criticism for a | 
whole year. If, at the end of that time, his work | 
should be condemned, his reward will possibly be 
the loss of his head, and certainly the loss of his 
reputation. 


The task itself is no light one. With a thin 


Twenty years are not considered 
too long for a single piece of carving. 

Much jade now comes from New Zealand, where 
many superstitions attach to it. Grotesque figures 
of jade, having glaring red eyes, are worn on the 
breasts of savage warriors, and hatchets, sabres 
and daggers of jade are owned by every Eastern 


heirlooms to his descendants. 


NOT A COWARD. 


Nervous excitement is responsible for much 
that might pass for cowardice. The author of “A 
Cuban Expedition” speaks of one dreadful day, 
when he and his comrades sat in a wet ditch and 
waited, concealed, while the Spaniards were so 
near that escape seemed almost impossible. 


The discomfort of our predicament—up to the 
middle in mud and water, with the rain pouring 
down on us—was at the moment unfelt, in our 
excitement and eagerness in watching the enemy. 

ttle Joe Storey, who was next to me, was trem- 
bling all over. Suddenly he grasped my arm and 


red: 
Noh w what shall Ido? I must scream or fire off 
—— rifle! I can’t help it!” 
felt that he would do either the one or 
the bE, and I whispered back the first thing 
that occurred to me. 
“Storey,” I said, “if you make the least noise, 
I'll stab ‘you to death!’ 
Then I told him to keep his e orem closed, and try 
to think of ois else, until he heard the first 
shot fired. After that he might shout as loud] 
as he liked. I eB one arm about his neck an 
drew him close me. There, trembling, he 
rested like a que child. Presently his excite- 
ment wore off, and he became used to the situa- 
ya then he was heartily ashamed of his break- 


ms 
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But Storey was not acoward. He was a galiant 
little soul in action, and only his tortured nerves 
were responsible for this temporary revolt. 


A HEAVY SOUL. 


A Methodist minister who has a keen sense of 
humor, and many good stories at his tongue’s end, | 
tells one of a prayer-meeting he attended during 
a revival in a Southern city. 

He was standing near a colored man, who 


lervor in the singing of stirring bymns with a 
ervor not at all lessened by the fact that he knew 


book. 





few of the words and was unprovided with a 
The chorus of one hymn was: 


bd soul is heaven bound! | 
Glory, hallelujah! 

My soul is heaven bound! 

Praise ye the Lord! 


During the singing of the first verse and the | 
chorus the colore “ Bang =e turning his head | 
from side to side. chorus recurred at | 
the end of the Shh =n ene joined in it with 
great vigor, singing, to the minister’s amusement | 
and confusion: 


| 
My soul weighs geoven und ! 
Glory hallelujah! 
My soul wae ain pound! 
Praise ye the Lord! 
| 


HE KNEW HOW HAY GREW. 


Those who have chaperoned a company of city | 
gamins sent into the country by the “Vacation 
Fund” will perhaps be able to cap this story, told | 
by the London Answers: 


Many years ag0. when Londoners had not the | 
excursion facilities for or geting into the country | 
that they enjoy now, a kney friend was stay- | 
ing at a farmhouse, and soon made himself at | 

ome. 

Charley was wandering > ge onety ag 
the top, ends and sides of a certain’ trim “es iF j 
made object fenced round in the paddoc k. 
stared at it for a little while, then shook his A. 
dubiously. 

“What are you looking for now, Charles?” 

“Where’s the doors and windows, uncle?” 

tack and windows? Why, ‘that’s a hay- | 
stack!” 

“No fear, uncle, you te humbug me! 


Hay 
don’t grow in lumps like that 


ANOTHER MATTER. 


Many persons oppose a spelling reform, so- 
called, on the ground that a simplified orthogra- 
phy would deprive the language of its richness by | 
destroying the evidence of the derivation of 


| words, and making the words themselves look | 


cheap and undignified, so to speak, when printed. | 
They are not without examples that seem to bear | 
them out in their contention. 


Jones.—What a magnificent actor Salvini was, 


Mrs. Jones.—Yes, but wouldn’t it be an up-hill | 
job for a woman to ‘try to become famous with | 
such a name as Sal Veeny? 


“DAR ain’ no wuss vietim ob misplaced confi- | 
— said Uncle Eben, “dan de man who gits | 
er thinkin’ he knows ev’rything.”— Washington 

Star. 


A GENTLEMAN bou 
to be of very undesira 


ht a do; 


which turned out | 
le habits. 


“The man who 





| sold him to me,” said the purchaser, “called bim | 
isappointer.” | 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. { Adv. 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
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Presents. GR. AMERICAN TEA CO., 
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The Modern, Easy-Fitting, Economical 
Shoes for progressive business and pro- 
fessional men. They hold their shape and 
fit perfectly as long as worn. 
prices others may ask, they cannot be better 
than the DOUGLAS SHOES. 
our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities and 
by 5,000 dealers throughout the United States. 
Made in Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, Seal Goat, Box Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, Russia Storm Calf, Cordovan, with Australian 
Kiengerco Tops and fast color hooks and evelets. This cut 
shows our Black Vici Kid, Kid Lined, Cadet Toe. We have 


155 Styles and Widths from A to EE 


in all kinds of leathers. If ordered by mail, a SIZE and 
WIDTH and send 25 cents extra for carriage to “ae 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


No matter what 


They are sold at 
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The Milky Way. 


the x vy heights whereon God's citadel 
vile set rayers of meres to that bourne, 
son rate g,in the 
ay the ay a glittering ig path have worn. 
Altion Fellows Bacon. 
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Slave Life in the First Century. 


Picture to yourself an ancient city adorned 
with splendid temples, lofty columns, arches and 
palaces ; in the centre of this city an open space ; 
in this is a long, flat stone or a wooden platform 
upon which a number of men stand, each with 
chalked feet and bearing on his neck a scroll. 
Upon one of these scrolls is written: 

“This man is from Cappadocia; he is fitted to 
bear a litter; he has no disease; there is in him 
no disposition to steal, run away, or kill him- 
self.” 

The city is Rome, the time nearly twenty 
centuries ago, and the scene is the slave-market. 

The men who stand upon the platform furnish 
a strange study. In the face of one can be seen 
an indescribable sadness, a look of unutterable 
longing for the little home far away, it may be 
among the green hills of Mysia, the plains of 
Syria, or on the banks of the swift-flowing Rhine. 
There wife and little ones await the husband 
and father whom the grim chance of war has 
borne, perhaps forever, from their sight. 

Another looks with dumb entreaty into the 
careless, laughing faces, and sees only curiosity 
mingled with contempt. Still another, whose 
towering figure and proud mien betoken the 
chieftain in his native wilds, returns the glances 
cast upon him with an air of haughty indifference. 

The auctioneer, used to these scenes and 
grown callous in his vile trade, sells the poor 
captives, some for five hundred drachme, about 
ninety dollars, apiece, others for perhaps more. 
If any handsome youths are on the block, and 
some rich Roman thinks that they will adorn 
his dining-room or grace his street-train, they 
may bring as much as two hundred thousand 
sesterces, about eighty-eight hundred dollars, 
each. 


If a Roman moved into a new neighborhood, 
and the old residents asked questions concerning 
him, the first inquiry always was, “How many 
slaves does he feed?” According to the number 
of these, they gaged his standing in society. 

If he possessed only fifty, he was regarded as 
occupying a moderate position ; but if he owned 
five thousand slaves, his social status was estab- 
lished beyond cavil. To have fewer than ten 
was not to be thought of for a moment. Some 
families owned so many slaves, and these at 
times became so noisy, that special siave-officers 
were appointed, whose sole duty was to go 
hither and thither in the house and keep order. 

Wealthy men nearly always had elegant 
houses in the city and superb villas in the 
country or at the seashore. They had also two 
distinct classes of slaves, the city set and the 
country foree. We must suppose that the 
urban slaves gave themselves great airs and held 
themselves far above the rustics on occasions 
when they accompanied their master to his rural 
estate. 

In the houses of the wealthy the slaves were 
divided into several classes or grades, the distine- 
tion between which was as rigidly observed as 
the various degrees in society. 

First came the chief slave, who had control of 
the household under the owner, and others who 
had charge of the various departments of the 
domestic system, such as the manager of moneys 
and accounts, the superintendent of the store- 
room and wine-cellar, “the silence-maker,” 
already mentioned, who was a sort of high-class 
policeman. 

We find, also, among the upper slaves, doctors 
and surgeons, who practised upon the family 
and domestics alike; teachers, who instructed 
the children of the house; readers, who amused 
the master and his guests at banquets, or who 
read simply for the family circle, or for the 
lord of the house when he took a bath; copyists, 
men who wrote “a fair hand” and acted as 
private secretaries for their owners; actors, who 
enlivened entertainments by playing scenes from 
Standard dramas; tumblers, vaulters, rope- 
dancers and dancers “in ordinary ;” gladiators, 
who fought each other or anybody who wanted 
to fight; buffoons and fools, who gave especial 
delight; and even deformed creatures and 
dwarfs, the possession of whom gave to a family 
particular éclat in society. 

All of these slaves enjoyed, to a limited 
extent, the confidence of their master, and had, 
at least, the distinction of being known to him 
personally. 

The great crowd of lower servants performed 
all sorts of menial duties. Among these was the 
doorkeeper, who was sometimes chained to a 
post at the entrance of the house to prevent him 
from running away, and whose duty was to 
attend to the front of the premises, to let some 
people in»and to keep others out. Then there 


were bakers and meat-cooks, waiters and room- 
Cleaners, litter-bearers and “step-followers,”’ who 
accompanied the master when he took a walk or 
paid a visit. 

Among the most important of the common 





slaves was “the nomenclator,’’ or name-caller, 
whose special function was to go about with his 
owner and act as “a walking dictionary” of 
proper names. In other words, his work was 
to tell his master the names and social status of 
all those whom they met, who happened to be 
unknown to the master or whom he had for- 


In Rome nearly every man of social prominence 
was a candidate for some office, and so the 


| importance of slaves of this class can be seen at 


|once. They possessed wonderful memories on 
account of having to cultivate them so assidu- 
ously; but sometimes they forgot a name, and, 
to avoid the punishment sure to follow an 
| admission of ignorance, made up, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the appellation and, if called upon 
to do so, the genealogical tree of the unknown. 
Their falsehood may have caused the master to 
lose a vote, but it saved them a whipping. 

Whence did the Romans obtain their thousands 
upon thousands of slaves? From every con- 
quered land, from Britain to Asia Minor, from 
northern Gaul—France—to Africa. But Asia 
was the source from which most of them were 
drawn. Negroes, who were comparatively rare 
in Rome, were, as an author has said, “articles 
of luxury.” 

Slaves who came from Asia usually had their 
ears bored, the hole in the ear being a mark of 
servitude. When a slave had been for some 
time with a family and had proved his trust- 
worthiness, he was appointed what we may call 
a school slave, i. e., he accompanied his little 
masters to school and watched over them as a 
parent. 

Now the question arises, How were these poor 
creatures treated? In very early times, when 
they were few in number and the tastes and 


while painful and humiliating, as all bondage is, 
was not so bad as it became when thousands of 
slaves took the place of hundreds, when frugality 
and simplicity gave way to luxury and pomp, 
when increase of power and spread of empire 
made even individual Romans haughty and 
arrogant, when wild-beast combats and gladiato- 
rial butcheries had either blunted or destroyed 
gentle and kindly feelings. 

In the earlier days slaves often took their 
meals in the room with their master and his 
family, sitting on benches placed at the end 
of the family table, their food being on a lower 
board. They had the privilege of offering 
prayers and thanksgiving to their gods in com- 
pany with their owners; but with the growth 
of power and wealth and the increase in the 
number of slaves, all this passed away, and the 
bondman became merely an article of prosperity, 


of usefulness and labor. 

He received once a month in some houses, 
daily in others, an allowance of food, which con- 
sisted of the meal of a grain called far and a 
small measure of salt; and oil. Now and then, 
when the master was in a good humor, his slaves 
received also a little wine and fruit; meat and 
vegetables were luxuries they seldom enjoyed. 

Their lives were dreary, monotonous, and 
often filled only with toil and punishments. For 
a long period the master could punish his slaves, 
even to the extent of killing them. Slight 
offences were followed by stern punishment, 
regulated only by the whim or caprice or rage of 
the master. 

Graver misdeeds brought upon the poor slaves 
the torture of being hung up by the hands while 
weights were tied to the feet; of having to carry 
on the neck, wherever they went, a wooden 
instrument called a furca, shaped thus: V or II, 
while they were beaten with rods as they 
walked; of being forced to fight with wild 
beasts, and of other cruelties which the ingenuity 
of fiendish masters could invent. 

If a slave tried ‘to escape his bitter lot by run- 
ning away, and was caught, in addition to 
receiving other punishment, his forehead was 
branded, and he was ever afterward known as a 
“branded slave.’ 

Sometimes the inhuman barbarity of a master 
provoked one or more of his slaves to kill him. 
Then, as the law once stood, all the fellow-slaves, 
innocent or guilty, were executed. Commonly, 
they were slapped and beaten with rods so often 
that they ceased to care for these things. 

We learn from three celebrated Latin authors 
that ladies’ maids had a dreadful life. They 
hardly ever assisted at the toilets of their mis- 
tresses without receiving slaps, being scratched in 
the face, or having a needle stuck into their 
flesh. 

A brighter side to the dark picture was, that 
quite frequently slaves obtained their freedom. 
Now and then a bondman showed an especial 
aptitude for business, for acting, for medicine, 
ete., and then the master occasionally let him go 
forth into the world and make money, a part of 
which he was generally allowed to retain. After 
he had aceumulated a considerable sum, he could 
purchase his freedom. 

In those days, as in succeeding ages, there 


without price. 
were especially gentle in their conduct toward 
their bondmen, and even wrote of them and to 
them affectionately. 

But the spread of Christianity, the influence | 





of the Christ’s teaching and His disciples’ work, 





habits of the Romans were simple, their lot, | 


like a house or a chair, regarded only in the light | 


were many kind masters, who treated their | 
slaves humanely, and some who freed them | 
Cicero and the younger Pliny | 
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did more to alleviate their sad lot than all other | STAMPA. 120 dill, Honduras, ofc. We, pines apego 


things. Many of the slaves of Rome embraced | 
the faith of the church, and many, too, witnessed 
their faith in the amphitheatre. 


kind treatment of masters, thousands were 
miserable, and hated their masters with the 
bitterness of death. A few were probably 
philosophers, and agreed with the conclusion of a 
great Roman poet: 

“Tt is hard; but whatever it is impossible to 
alter is made lighter by patient endurance.” 

A. P. MONTAGUE. 
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A Chinese Oil-Tree. 


If one would witness the most primitive form 
of the manufacture of oil, one must go to China. 
From a recent report of the United States consul- 
general at Shanghai, it appears that there the oil 
from the Tung, or Chinese oil-tree, is obtained 
by arrangements that are the very reverse of up 
to date. Old-fashioned wooden presses, worked 
by means of wedges, are still in use; but if they 
are primitive, the oil they supply is sufficiently 
useful. All over the country the Chinese depend 


their paint and varnish, for the waterproofing of 
paper and umbrellas, and even, in some districts, 
for illuminating purposes. But the chief use 
made of the oil of the Tung is in the calking of 
boats. On the submerged parts of vessels the 
oil is applied hot, but on other parts it is painted 
on in thin coats quite cold. Chinese fishermen 
must be industrious, for all Chinese boats are 
thus oiled twice a month. The oil causes them 
to assume a glossy appearance, greatly adding to 
their attractiveness, and the wood is thereby 
preserved for a much longer time. 

The tree that furnishes this useful oil is not 
to be despised as a thing of beauty. It grows 
fifteen feet high, has leaves of a vivid green, and 
bears a pretty flower of a pink-white shade. It 
is from the seeds, which are poisonous, that the 
oil is extracted. 








Calli Card 14 for 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for 
ng Sysample. Penman, Box 762,Worcester, ; 
STAMPS. 100 all different, 10c. Approval Sheets at 50°. 
» CHADWICK & CO.. P. O. Box 2328, Boston. 

THE “ARID AIR” SPIRAL SPRING. 
The new hospital method; direct 

cure for Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 

ae ne Bronchial troubles, 


Head: Lasts a year without 
refilling. 25c, postpaid. C. SAFFORD « & CO. Somerville, Mass. 


Send full address PLAINLY WRITTEN for particulars. 
SEND US A POSTAL 


and we will send you by 
FREE SAMPLE of Weltelous 


“SALADA’ 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only & in LEAD FACKETS. All Grocers. 
ts and 60 cents per pound, 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., BOSTON. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive book:let with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agente 




















For the 
Skin. 


Tuberose 
Jelly .— 


not only cures Chapped Hands ang makes the 
Skin Soft and Fresh, but is the Only. Reli- 
able C 
Diseases. 


Gentlemen Should Use It After Shaving. 
For Sale by Dealers, or by Mail, 35c. 


Trial Tube, FREE. 


Rust & Richardson Drug Co., Boston. 
| Agents for United States. 





ure for Salt Rheum aad all Sitin 
Abestutely harmless. 


Ill. 





. OFC Box 944, Pro RL 





| = 0c. (silver) plated. G. a Box 
for 12 double-end NUT PICK 512, New Bedford, Mass. 


But, although hundreds were contented in the | 





STAM 


100 rare China, Deccan, etc., l0c.; 8 
unused,loc, Est.1881. E.A. Dresser Salem 


Se Mase, 





MONUMENTS 


DON’T buy marble or granite 
till you investigate .. 


° WHITE BRONZE. 


More artistic and enduring; he ss expensive. Prices 
to suitall, Work delivered everywhere. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


CRUMBLING. 


NO Moss ee N 
| CLEAN CRACKING 
| THE MONUMENTAL 1 aneuss CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Champion Stove Clay. 


upon the oil of this tree for the manufacture of | 
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BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 








Save your stove by putting in a new 
lining or — airing the old one with 
Cham yion Stove Clay. It is 
veaper, handier and better 

thi an the old style brick lin- 

ing. It is a mixture of pow- 

derec e clays and 

Plumbago. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 

S Any one can useit. It 
saves time, labor and 
money. Ask your 
Stove Dealer for 


< ea Stove 
rite us if he 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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KISSES: 


A Delicious Confection. 
MADE FROM PURE MAPLE SUGAR, 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners, 


SAMPLE BOX FREE 


to Companion readers for 4 cents in stamps 
for postage, and the address of a dealer. 


HOMER L. HOAG, Sole Mfr., Rutiand, Vt. 
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Rough Skin 


and all common 
skin diseases finda 
perfect remedy in 


Ryder’s 
Chapine 


Its soothing, heal- 
ing qualities make 
the skin healthy, 
soft and white. 

guic k relief for 
Burns,SaltRheum, 
Bruises, Cuts, ete. 


Keep a Box in the House. 


Perfectly harmless, and it has a delicate per- 
fume that makes it pleasant to use. 


Ask your druggist for it or mailed postage 
free, on receipt of price. 
15 and 25 Cents Sample Free. 
per Box. Agents Wanted. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston. 








She is sure of its merits 


and knows that the can 
bearing the seal of the 
famous coffee and tea 
importers, 


Chase & Sanborn, 


contains the purest, best, 
and most delicious coffee 
that expert buyers can 
procure. 

She also knows that this 
coffee comes to her in all 
its original freshness and 
strength, because leading 
grocers sell 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Java 
and Mocha, 


in one and two pound cans. 
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No Money 


Required 
in 
Advance. 


This Watch Given 
with a 
12-pound order. 


HOW TO HATCH 


Strong Chickens. 


™, 





om 












WHEN HENS LAY EGGS FOR 
HATCHING mix in their food every 
other day a small quantity of.... 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


You will then have more fertile 
eggs, and finally STRONG, HEALTHY 


This is one of the many gifts we are giving 
to Girls and Boys for introducing our 


Teas, Coffee and Spices. 


it is EASY to EARN Our Prizes. 






SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J., Dec. 28, 1897. 
CHICKS. FULLER TEA Co., Gentlemen—Your Catalogue re- 
ceived, and in one day I sold eight pounds; please send 
. me the enclosed order and a Pair of Skates, the 
balance please give me credit to apply on the next order 
which Iam working for now, Enclosed Money-Order. 





pate te ay Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
5 .o poem, 5 for $1. 
Pip can $1.20. cans $5. 2 
Yours truly, JAMES H. CUBBERLEY. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 5 
BOSTON, MASS. Catalogue Free. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. Address FULLER TEA Cco., Dept. A, 
HINSDALE, N. H. 


















less can; this process gives it the flavor of 





————_—_——_—||ISPECIAL 999999998, 
Clearance Sale of Second-Hand &@ 


: Mason & Hamlin ; 
; Pianos}Organs ¢ 


And Various Other Makes, 
is Now in Progress. .... 


Y This sale includes SQUARE, UPRIGHT & 
yy and GRAND PIANOS. ParlorandChurch 4 
~ Organs in great variety of styles at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


V Many of the instruments have been only 
slightly used and are practically as good 
WY as new. Square Pianos from $15 to $150. 
W Upright Pianos from $50 to $325. Grand Y 
W Pianos from $75 to $350. Organs $15 to $175. Y 


An early call will secure a great bargain. 
Write us if you cannot call. 








In pre 
we use the best imported macaroni, 
to which is added imported cheese 
dissolved in tomato sauce. The mac- 
aroni is then sealed and baked in the 


ring this delicious dish 


the sauce and cheese and bakes it 
evenly, without a hard crust. It is 
ready for your table in fifteen minutes, 
a great saving in time and always; 
sure to be a feature of your table. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
m 836 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


( Win VA ; ynttZe Cf if 
———— 4 * PAs 


Mason & Hamlin Building, 
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Here it is—the.. 


Food Remedy 


-.- You Have Heard of. 
Composed of Nature’s 
reatest healers, Petro- 

eum—which soothes 

=—= irritated membranes, 

wd YPare SPATES cures stubborn coughs, 

Ps ik Wi expels disease germs, 

B (LIMEAND SODA) iil and restores wasted tis- 
*Zmulsio Petrolei cum Mypophosgh:libug” 

: cameiee) iW] sues —and Hypophos- 

rh phites which give vigor 

to the nerves. 
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} PETROLEUM. 
[LEMULSION } 






















I Throat and Lungs, 













































Particularly Bronchitis ené Cagpemption eee 
PE ace sn Wil It is Invaluable for all...” 
Digestive Apparatus, [if \} Throat, 
vase MAX) Bronchial 
asD FoR ‘=NTs oF TER and 
Kidneys and Bladder. roncnia 
veers Lung Troubles, 
General Debility and | Za cine tk ee 
Wasting Diseases, |i) x 
CONTEC Bh |||!) eam Scrofula and all 
YER staph it vo the treatment of diseases of septic oF wens , 
— eeeee 


: The oD @ rendered palatable, and the Emulsice \s//if) 
| acceptable to the most delicate stomach | 





Better than Cod- 
liver oil, for it is 
tasteless and as 
good for stomach 
and bowels as 
lungs and nerves. 


ooo 
| ~ 50 Cents and $1.00 
ereces : _—_ At Druggists. 
SSSR SS So ese | eee 
Send to us for pamphlet, 
** Building a New 
Body.” 















DIRECTIONS INSIDE. 



















PREPARED BY THE 


Angier Chemical Company, 1 
Boston, U S. A. 
Depot for Great Britris, 39 ane 35 Seow Bill, Leadon. & & 













ANGIER CHEMICAL Co., Allston Dist., Boston. 
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Welcome 


is cheaper at 
5 cents a cake 
than most 
soaps are at 2 


cents with all ( 
their worthless | 
( 
¢ 
¢ 
e 


Do You 


want the dest 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has xo equal. 


Me | 





presents. 
Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 
poo—you will never want any other kind. If you want 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. It is hard to 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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. the New 


YOMPANION 


es Sewing Machine 


The Latest Product of Mechanical Art .. 





















IMPURE BLOOD, 


SKIN DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM, 
WEAK KIDNEYS, 

are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume. 


is pure sulphur in liquid form, a new 
SULPHUME chemical Giecovecth! tishume ‘when 
taken internally, and applied as a lotion, will cure any skin 
disease mankind isheirto. Price $1.00. 


SULPHUME SOA is the only soap in the world 
made with liquefied_sulphur. 
It has no equa! for the toilet and the bath. Price per 
box. (8 cakes) 75 cents, express prepaid. One cake for 
trial, mailed on receipt of 26 cents. 


SULPHUME BATHS sivinecavencaces tand mores Ss U | b id U M Ee 
of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle of Sul- 
phume makes twelve su! phur baths. 


Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 
Express prepaid to points in the United States only. 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and Sulphume, SENT FREE. 
Shall we send you this book? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 134 Marine Building, CHICAGO. 
Lyman & Sons Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 





in a glass of water makes an invigorati 
and healthful drink of Sulphur waer 
— Nature’s Great Blood Purifier 











A Modern Up-to-Date Light-Running Sew- 


ing Machine, with Full Set of Attachments. 
We have lately placed on the market our 


new DROP HEAD Sewing Machine. 


Styles Sold at Wholesale Price. 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Both 














